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the universal feeling of the entire country has been in favored nations,” and China will have no ground for 
ONCE AWEEK sympathy with the unfortunate people. In the city of complaint. Chinese exclusion makes a neat entering 
‘ New York and throughout the State the most active wedge. We should protect ourselves, even-at the ex. 
621-547 West Thirteenth Street, Measures have been taken to secure their comfort. pense of the ‘‘ most favored nations.” 
Sis—S2a West Fourteenth Street, These foreign critics who so roundly denounce the — 
NEW YORK CITY. American people for their parsimony in providing suit- A DANGEROUS MICROBE. 
TRRMS: able quarters for the detained passengers forget that § gpraxine about microbes—has the microbe of disorder 
Oncr A WEEK, one year, fifty-two volumes of new novels, and the State of New York has been put to an expense of riot and resistance to authority taken the place of that 
choice of any set of premium books, including complete almost half a million dollars already, one-half of which eternal vigilance and cool-headedness which a free People 
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reason fs Obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the-branch Of which we are so proud should undertake this chari- several pest ships were at anchor. The cholera fre 


flice, th to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
of en et hee ape ie table and humane work. Dr. ’ JENKINS deserves the was grinning through the fogs at the fat tenement. 
heartiest co-operation of the entire country. He is an houses, narrow streets and miscellaneous populations of 
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Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, iT aane of them be available, by Mecessary ; but he has the indorsement of the general of triumphant relief. On board the ship Normannia wan 


incioh ieitere ove ns a te arb Ae be addressed ~ government on a twenty days’ quarantine and the de- some three hundred passengers. Arrangements were 
PETEK FENELON COLLIER, tention-has not yet lasted that long. The comparatively made to land them on Fire Island. 

No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. few cabin passengers on board the infected vessels ought The citizens and some of the authorities of Islip town. 

. Copnoatentions in pened yd = re - cenenenen. Sm. to possess consideration enough for the sixty million ship, Long Island, more than fifteen miles distant to the 

‘ "Rejected seemncripés will not be returmed hessafter uaiess Otter people-in this broad land to endure a little hard- 20Fth, across the Great South Bay, obtained an injunction 

stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky ship and personal inconvenience for their sakes. from Judge Barnard, of the Supreme Court, restraining the 

State authorities from using Fire Island for such a pur- 


manuscripts will be returned by express. 
pose. Be it remembered that the Islipites had no property 





We don’t want any short stories. All correspondents who send 


us short stories or poems will be expected to keep copies thereof. ml 
We cannot be responsible for their return. CHINAMEN AND OTHERS. rights whatever on Fire Island; that with the exception 


NEw YORK Chinamen will resist the law requiring of the Surf Hotel and a few cottages connected there 

every Celestial to have upon his person a cer- with, near the high-water line, that island is uninhabited; 

~ f : that the State of New York by purchasing the hotel in 
(From OncE A WEEK, April 26, 1892.) tificate and a photograph of himself, or leave the question became absolute owner of the island, and th 

Yours is the gift of Heaven. It is the most splendid conception country by May 5, 1898. But AnH SIN will not makea reat publi it isted f poet ata 

of the divine mind. To a man it is worth the supremacy of the fool of hi if P tints tinea Sites De thori great public necessity exis or the landing of passen- 

world. A woman will exchange her immortality for it. Toanews- 1001 Of himsell or get into trouble. en the authori- gers, who had not been exposed to the plague, somewhere 


2 mg eng = bey a ane eee ae rae ties come to see him about the certificate and the snap- else besides on Hoffman Island, where the suspects were 
that attains success during its aye of yout forever remains shot, he will forget that he ever knew any English or isolated. The passengers on board the Normannia had pa- 
young. Years do not age it or dull its intelligence and enthusiasm. : isi yi]] tiently waited until th iti Y 
t bas not eaten its heart out with anxiety or allowed its blood to United States. Then ooane enterprising Heathen will & k y argent eir condition was unbearable. No 
be thinned by corroding cares. oor of eo it may oe on. be arrested for not having the proper credentials, and a 9 a "e roken “9a preg them, and they could not 
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Such is the position of ONcz A WEEK to-day. law. Should the law be upheld in the court of last re- — 
‘ ft . nade ? well person should be compelled to stay aboard sucha 
sorts, it may open the door for very important innova- steamship any longer than is absolutely necessary. 
BISMARCK, BLAINE, SULLIVAN. tion in our immigration laws. If this surveillance of Now, when the passengers of the Normannia at- 


0 Feces snes Bag: See apply it to nal tempted to land from the steamboat Cepheus on Fire 
immigrants ur treaty wi ina has a ‘“‘most fau- Island, Islipites forcibly prevented it. Governor Flower 
A FACT AND A CAUTION. vored nation” clause—that is, we are totreat the Chinese sent the soldiers, and three hundred long-imprisoned 
i is a fact that cholera is communicated only by the with no less consideration than we treat any other na- men, women and children were landed, after suffering 
entrance of the germ into the stomach. This en- tionality, whatever. Unless this clause is stricken out, nearly forty-eight hours’ unnecessary detention on board 
trance is favored by carelessness in eating, drinking and we have as much right to list and photograph a Hun, a ship, owing to the “vigilance” of the citizens and officers 
the toilet, though it may take place by the mere.rub- German, anJIrishman, or an Englishman, as-we have to of Islip township, who feared for the prosperity of their 
bing of the lips with the hand-when not scrupuldusly hunt up and investigate and kodak AH SIN. We may °7"<T RSGt. on he Reng SE aeste. 
clean. The strong and “sweet” stomach, we are told beable to head off tl nich nat Making ali due allowance for the unreason and sudden 
pili ga ae é able to head off the anarchist yet. jumping at conclusions that are common to all epidemics 
by an eminent English physician, is absolutely cholera It will be necessary, of course, to pass another ex- and all threatened invasions of pestilence, this “cholera 
proof ; but this we must Set down as an excess of con- e¢lusion law making it unlawful for certain classes of riot” in the Great South Bay is perhaps the most disgrace- 
fidence, an assurance that we cannot safely avail our- Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, Hungarians, Italians, ful exhibition of littleness recorded in American history. 
selves of at present. Not only must we take no chances, etc.—to wit, anarchists, criminals, paupers, adventur- The motive of the injunctionists and rioters was not to 
but we must act—though we must not feel or imagine—as ers and adventuresses—to land on these shores. The Prevent the cholera from spreading. They feared that 
if we were in constant danger of being stricken. Health « proper authorities” could then make a tour of these thé landing of passengers from an infected ship, fifteen 
Boards throughout the United States have published a classes already landed, and obtain a full description of ee ee — ot, ae and 
list of rules. We must heed and practice them. The i i si elng With un- 
mclleede 8 will be found in dina column, sme St Ga cadiien- ae o- pryscm: port unate prisoners of quarantine cannot be fully de- 
The average citizen needs to be cautioned agaiust the 4 e a : ‘ 0S amt ated By Sach worse: 6s oulrage, seiieiiness, Usdencss, 
an aeaeee 6 urer, adventuress—of whatever nationality—would not without much facial expression indicative of disgust and 
superstitious dread that, because cholera is irhis im- be allowed to remain here unless he or she could “show despisement. All concerned in the riot and in the pre- 
mediate neighborhood, he cannot escape it. Thereisno yp,” liminary proceedings against the imprisoned passengers 
foundation for this dread. Cholera isnot in the air of There is no doubt that a vigorous protest against ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
an infected vicinage. It cannot attack you unless the such legislation would “go up” from the dangerous see 
germ or seed finds lodgement in the stomach ane pro- classes, and probably from the powers of Europe. Sup- THE correspondent of a Scotch evening paper complains 
ceeds to live and develop. The “black death, even pose it did: let it “ go up.” Who is making laws for of aclergyman who, after preaching for sixty-five minutes, 
then, cannot result, in a well-ordered system—viz.: this country, anyhow? Have we not the right to fence gave out the hymn, “ Art thou weary ?” 
strong uervous system, vigorous digestion, warm ex- out the prospective, and fence in the actual undesirables 





ege ri - _ OOOO oO 
tremities and a cool head. The neighborhood of the from Europe, as well as from Asia? If not, why not? 
+holer b ided for th that, b ing ivi «“ LETHE. 
cholera must be avoided for the reason that, by coming We are not at present living up to the “ favored 
in contact with people who have been exposed, the nations” clause of the treaty with China. It must be sr ae, te a by a river's atc 
germ may be carried around in the clothing and trans- borne in mind, however, that that treaty is still a part ST vere 

’ 4 I have but to stoop and from it drink, 
ferred to the stomach by a thoughtless movement of of the “supreme law of the land.” It is, constitution- And I shall forget my cares and woes. 
the hand to the face. Keep away from doubtful neigh- ally, as binding on us as any act of Congress. Our im- That were a boon to forget the past, 
borhoods ; but, remember, the cholera is notin the air. migration laws, including the Chinese Exclusion Act, With all its sorrow and all its pain, 
It is a harmful superstition to entertain. must be clearly and indisputably “for cause.” If, for Its pleasures and joys too sweet to last, 
—— certain substantial reasons, Chinese laborers are ex- : The struggle and sa of hand and brain. 
SEVERAL distinguished foreigners, editors of London cluded, we have the same substantial reasons for ex- a ate nso 28 rh sins— 

journals among others, have grown vehement over the cluding, listing and placing under surveillance all Euro- I yaulotiel ial chaivion Sad J 
unavoidable delays in getting the unfortunate cabin peans who belong to any of the above classes. Is there anything I would not forget ? 
passengers of the Normannia ashore at Fire Island. If the ‘“most favored nations ” must not be offended The sound of a voice I heard of old, 
They have held up to scorn the resisting clam-diggers —Great Britain, Germany and France, for example— The eyes that glistened with love and trust, 


The touch of a hand that’s long been cold, 
The pressure of lips that have long been dust. 


With a start I turn from Lethe’s brink; 
Oblivion may be sweet—and yet 


and oyster pirates of the locality, and. have expressed by exclusion and rigid surveillance of undesirable im- 
the assurance that the entire American people are in migrants, why should China be so offended? The fact 
sympathy with them. They have taken this position is, we cannot extend the ‘‘ most favored nations ” the- 


because a few foreigners were among the passengers on ory 80 as to favor those nations and expose ourselves. The Fates be praised that I did not drink— 
the ill-fated ships. Nothing could be more ridiculous Extend the listing, surveillance and exclusion so as to There are some things I would not forget. 
or contemptible than such an opinion. The fact is that protect ourselves and be impartial to all the ‘“ most EpITH Sessions TUPPER. 
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NoTHING ever proved more conclusively the efficacy 
of cleanliness in resisting cholera than the fact that on 
none of the infected ships in New York Harbor has the 
disease claimed any of the cabin passengers.. It is not un- 
likely that among these people there were some who trifled 
with their health through indulgence in liquor, over-feed- 
ing and other human weaknesses, yet all are of the class 
who frequently use soap and water and wear only clean 
clothing. The largest ocean steamer has not as much 
room as @ hotel of medium size, and it is more closely 
peopled, yet the malady which scourged the steerage of 
each vessel from Hamburg did not reach the cabin except 
in one case, and even the steerage passéngers who had 
peen closely exposed to it found themselves practically 
rid of the pest as soon as they were taken to one of the 
hospital islands and thoroughly washed. Cholera is the 
pest advertisement that the soap trade ever had. 


Men in high position get a great deal of consideration 
from the general public, but of the one quality—sympathy, 
for which all right-minded men most yearn, they get none 
at all except in case of accident. On the other hand, when 
it does come it flows like a torrent, as President Harrison 
is discovering through the interest. which the people are 
displaying about the illness of his wife. The President is 
aself-contained man—few of his predecessors were more 
so—but it is reported on good authority that the kind ex- 
pressions which are reaching him are dearer to him than 
anything which he has obtained since he became occupant 
of the White House. Heaven be praised, no amount of 
partisanship can keep American hearts from being in the 
right place. 

All Irishmen in America will feel complimented and 
delighted at Governor Flower’s selection of the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment, New York Militia, to preserve order at 
Fire Island during the apparently impending conflict be- 
tween the State and a mob. The Sixty-ninth Regiment 
consists entirely of Irishmen and the sons of Irishmen; 
there is a story that a single Yankee is on the roster, 
merely to show that there is no hard feeling toward other 
races, but it is said also that he is kept in a glass case at 
the armory as a curiosity. The regiment is one of the 
best in New York’s National Guard, combining, according 
to inspectors’ reports, military spirit and soldierly obedi- 
ence to a degree seldom equaled in citizen troops. Any 
other regiment would have responded with alacrity to the 
governor’s order, but it has been so much the fashion in 
other days to call first for certain other commands that 
the State’s one Irish regiment has only just got its innings 
and the opportunity to show that being Irish by birth 
orextraction doesn’t prevent a man from being a first- 
class American and law-abiding citizen. 

Whenever a guarrel breaks loose between employers 
and employed there is sure to be a great mass of nonsense 
written and spoken on both sides, until the community— 
upon which both parties to the quarrel depend for moral 
support—doesn’t know where to look for the rights and 
wrongs. Each side has its advocates and apologists; each 
insists that it is entirely in the right. Probably there 
never will be a change until both sides adopt, as a start- 
ing-point, the homely old sentiment: ‘‘ We’re all poor 
cre’turs.” So long as business consists of getting the bet- 
ter of somebody—as is the purpose of most men in busi- 
ness—the men who work and the men who pay for work 
will endeavor to get all they can for their time and money, 
and injustice will be attempted on both sides—not inten- 
tionally, perhaps, yet none the less earnestly. Either con- 
testant who thinks only of self will get left at the tribunal 
of public opinion, which tribunal, after all said and done, 
is the court of final resort. It is therefore pleasing to re- 
cord that two or three recent cases have been settled by 
arbitrators, who have washed the dirty linen out of pub- 
lic view. 

Scientific men have their uses, which all people are 
glad to recognize, yet there is a general and somewhat 
sarcastic curiosity as to how they are going to ‘cover 
their tracks”? regarding Lieutenant Peary’s expedition 
to Greenland. When Peary went north, about a year 
ago, he was followed by a lot of protests against his 
theory as to the proper way of exploring the great con- 
tinent or island of Greenland, and all were signed by 
men who have much reputation as Arctic geographers 
and specialists. In spite of their predictions, all of which 
were gloomy, Lieutenant Peary accomplished all that he 
attempted, and has returned to the United States with 
his entire party, except one venturesome man who took 
too many risks and was lost. Peary accomplished more 
than any other explorer in the same region, yet at a tri- 
fling cost and with very few men. His success may be at- 
tributed to two facts which other explorers have not 
looked fully in the face—he knew his ground in advance 
and he took only high-class men to assist him. If fut- 

ure explorers will keep his example in mind there will 
be fewer ‘‘relief expeditions” called for. 


The difference between knowledge and theory, as ex- 
emplified by the Peary incident, reminds me of the storm 
of criticism that was evoked, about a dozen years ago, by 
Edison’s announcement that he had found a way of divid- 
ing the electric current so as to make the small electric 
lights, which everybody now knows, although a few years 
ago the only electric light was the ‘‘are,” of many hun- 
dred candle-power. At that time I was on the staff of a 
large New York daily paper, and was ordered to print 
whatever criticisms the electric “sharps’’ might send in. 
It was all for fun, for I and several other members of the 
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I saw a little maiden weeping, 
A maid of seven she looked to be, 
Her golden locks were all disheveled, 
Her eyes so dim she scarce could 
see. 


Il. 
‘Twas in a garden, when the sunshine 
Made all Nature sweet and fair, 
And gladdened all the earth, except 
this 
Little maid with golden hair. 


Il. 
She sat near by a bank of lilies, 
A lovely bunch beside her lay ; 
But all her soul seemed torn with 
weeping, 
And sobs, and sighs—ah, well-a-day! 


You're young and 
lovely, 


know!” 


Vv 


Iv. 
** What is it, little fairy maid,” 
I asked, “that makes your tears 
thus flow ? 


“My darlings 
mound.” 





found. 












VI 


tage 


And youth was made for joy, you Wes 


She sobbed—’twas plain her heart was 
breaking— 
lie beneath 


I took her to my arms, poor orphan, 
And words of whispered comfort 


* Ah, no,” she wept, ‘in yonder cot- 


My mother lives, and father dear, 
And sister, too, and baby brother, 
But I alone stay weeping here. 





































































all the earth is 


vil. 
“My darlings all, dear little sweet- 
hearts, 
Are lying dead beneath this sod. 
You're kind and gentle—do you think, 
sir, 
That they are angels now with God *” 


this 





VIII. 
“What can I answer, maid of seven? 
Who were those darlings lying here ? 
Surely, if yours, they're gone to 
heaven. 
Tell me, who were those sweethearts 
dear ?” 


Iz. 
She nestled closer to my bosom: 
“T put the lilies on them here, 
Dear Nellie’s puppies, Kitty‘s kittens, 
)) And Dollie, too, she’s dead, I fear!” 
Tracey L. Rosinson. 
} 





staff had spent many hours admiring the small lights that 
Edison kept ablaze twenty-four hours a day at his labora- 
tory. The experts said all sorts of ugly things about the 
light and its deviser, some of them calling Edison a 
charlatan, as well as other names, too libelous to be 
printed ; but the world knows the result. Those scientific 
follows dodge me to this day; some things which a man 
says can’t be explained in the light of subsequent events, 
yet the man who says them knows they always are sug- 
gested when he appears. 

Clergymen who venture into business should paste in 
their hat-bands the old adage, ‘‘ Don’t monkey with the 
buzz-saw.”’ Business is a buzz-saw, with all teeth sharp- 
ened and running at a rapid rate; whoever chances to ap- 
proach it without knowing its ways is likely to be as 
foolish as a monkey and get some awful scratches for his 
pains. These remarks are suggested by the arrest and im- 
prisonment of a minister who is Summering in a Maine 
jail for having sold a lot of worthless stock for whatever 
money he could get, and telling such stories about it as 
had been told to him and swallowed in the confiding man- 
ner peculiar to men whose training has taught them to 
believe whatever they are told—a training which may be 
all right in theological circles, yet which would knock 
any business man out of his bank account and reputation 
in a single hour. Ministers are frequently selected as 
business agents because they have the confidence of their 
friends; there isn’t a gang of sharpers in Wall Street that 
does not try to secure ‘the assistance of ministers, prefer- 
ably the pastors of rich congregations. There is but one 
safe side of business for ministers to take ; it is the extreme 
outside. 

No more significant indication of the changeful nature 
of human taste has been made prominent than the rapid 
variation of musical manner in the United States. Any- 
one is supposed to enjoy music, even 1f he whistles “ Yan- 
kee Doodle” and *‘ Annie Rooney ” so badly that the list- 
ener can’t tell them apart, but the self-styled experts are 
no better than the street amateurs in remaining faith- 
ful to a style. In New York, the nearest approach toa 
permanent American home that music has ever had, the 


people who think they know all about music have always 
been divided into hostile camps. For years we had Theo- 
dore Thomas, who proved his sincerity by keeping himself 
poor; with him we had Damrosch, who conducted the 
same music as Thomas, but in a manner so different that 
the motive did not seem the same. Then came Seidl, who 
differed from both; at the same time Italian and German 
opera, each good of its kind, got by the ears to the detri- 
ment of the Opera House treasury. Now we are to have 
Dvorzhak, who differs from all in his ideas of works by 
the great composers; in the meantime Gilmore and other 
popular band-leaders will add to the uncertainty while 
pleasing their respective admirers. The only way out 
for anyone who likes both music and peace is to remem- 
ber that ‘‘ there’s no accounting for tastes.” 

Much indignation will be allayed by the report that 
the Albany man who denied surgical aid to his injured 
daughter, but put the child under the ministrations of a 
Christian scientist, had a diseased brain. The parent died 
while under arrest, and an: autopsy showed that the 
arteries of the brain were in very bad condition. ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science,’ so called, has become very unpopular 
through a number of incidents similar to the Albany 
case. Religious people have always believed in the help- 
ing power of prayer in sickness, as in all other perplex- 
ities of humanity, but-they have also been responsive to 
the spirit of the saying that ‘‘ Heaven helps them who help 
themselves.’”’ In all ages the holy men and women who 
prayed most were also those who worked most, and who 
would have felt insulted had they been suspected of shirk- 
ing their own burdens by trying to shift them to the shoul- 
dersof the Almighty. Faith is a Christian virtue—not an 
excuse for the human vice of laziness, which is one of the 
most effective allies of the unpopular but active spirit who 
“sometimes appeareth as an angel of light.” 

+ @<+ 

Namgz for 4 billiard-player—Miss Q. 

SHE—“ Will you take part in our theatricals ?”’ 

Hre—“ Aw—weally—I—should so like to. What shall I 
take ?”’ 

SHE—“ Tickets.” 





4 
GRAPPLING WITH THE CHOLERA. 


THE Asiatic cholera has at last, despite the most stub- 
born efforts of the health officials, succeeded in forcing 
its way past Quarantine, and has appeared to the number 
of six clearly defined cases in New York City. In this 
matter the Health Board has shown excellent judgment 
in waiting until the bacteriologists had carefully investi- 
gated the causes of death before the official announce- 
ment was made that cholera actually existed in the city. 
Each of the houses in which the cases occurred were at once 
placed under the strictest surveillance, two physicians being 
stationed in each building with orders not to absent them- 
selves day or night. In no instance, beyond that in which 
the death of Sophia Wiegmann followed that of her hus- 
band William on September 11th, did a second case occur 
in the same house. This would appear to indicate that the 
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Lewis A. Sayre, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
physicians in the United States, in which he declares posi- 
tively that the cholera bacilli are not kiiled by frost. He 
cites his experiences in every cholera epidemic since 1882. 
He points to the fact that its ravages in Russia were worse 
during severely cold weather than at any other time of 
the year. He makes a great many very practical sugges- 
tions about the constant wearing of gloves and their fre- 
quent cleansing ; the frequent washing of the hands and 
body, constant watchfulness as to putting the fingers in 
the mouth, and the careful boiling and cooking of all 
water or food taken into the stomach. 

It should be remembered that unlike diphtheria and 
scarlet fever cholera cannot be contracted frcm the at- 
mosphere. This ought to be a source of great encourage- 
ment to everybody who realizes the magnitude of the 
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it came about that one of its ships, the Normannia, had, 
in all, forty cases of cholera in its steerage, of which fiyg 
died at sea, ten died after the ship arrived in port ang 
twenty-five were sick but became convalescent. The sick 
and the dead were taken off the ship, which was then left 
with its four hundred more or less of cabin passengers 
and crew in good health. In this case they remained, day 
after day, until there arose from among them a slight 
clamor of complaint of the long and seemingly unneceg. 
sary detention of perfectly well people on an infecteg 
ship, and entreaty that the powers that be would hastep 
to their relief. The powers that be were dilatory, how. 
ever, uncertain of their powers, at odds with each other, 
and this state of things continued until a general outery 
and demand on the part of the public and the pregg 
brought an effort at relief from the federal government, 
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FIGHTING THE CHOLERA——THE PEST F 


cholera germs had been utterly destroyed in each case. The 
deaths occurred as follows: 

Beck, Charlotte, thirty-one years old, died at her home, No. 1764 
Second avenue,on September 13th, having been ill less than twenty- 
four hours. 

Callaghan, Peter, an unmarried stableman, who boarded with his 
sister, at No. 318 East Forty-seventh street, died on September 10th, 
after an illness of four days’ duration. He was thirty years old. 





AT FIRE ISLAND—A QUARANTINE OUTPOST. 


Levinger, Minnie, a child under two years of age, died at No. 
411 East Forty-sixth street, on September 11th. She had been ill 
about two days. 

McAvoy, Charlies, aged thirty-five, an unmarried plasterer, 
boarding at No. 879 Tenth avenue, died on September 6th, after an 
iliness of about twelve hours. 

Wiegmann, Sophia, sixty-three years old, William's wife, dicd on 
the morning of September 11th. She was attacked with the cholera 
about twenty-four hours before her husband died. 

Wiegmann, William, age fifty-five, died in his home, at No. 768 
Eleventh avenue, on the afternoon of September 10th. He had been 
ill in the house for eight days. 

Public-spirited citizens promptly subscribed more than 
one hundred thousand dollars for a special fund to fight 
this epidemic. Everybody realizes that the battle is in- 
evitable. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York gave $40,000; Drexel, Morgan & Co., Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and Phelps, Dodge & Co., each $10,000; Brown 
Brothers & Co., R. B. Fisk & Son, Speyer & Co., Baring, 
Magoun & Co., Charles Lanier, H. C. Fahnestock and 
George F. Baker gave $5,000 each; John Jacob Astor, 
$2,000, and many other prominent citizens $1,000 each. 

A very interesting interview has appeared with Dr. 
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battle about to be fought in this country between the 
human race and the microscopic insect known as the 
cholera bacilli. 

The fight is upon us. Constant watchfulness and care 
is the price of life! Read the Board of Health’s circular, 
on page 6, act upon it and don’t get frightened. 

Do you follow us? If so, Come on. 





“Tt is the unforeseen that happens,” and the great 
New York cholera scare of 1892 has been fertile in sur- 
prises. 

Nothing in the history of epidemics equals for coward- 
ice, ignorance and cold-blooded brutality the conduct of 
the beach-combers and clamb-diggers of the south shore 
of Long Island toward the unfortunate cabin passengers 
of the Hamburg steamship Normannia. Wothing else in 
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LEET AT THE LOWER QUARANTINE, AS SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


and the manly and generous offers of Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The offer, by the 
former, of Plum Island for the accommodation of the 
cabin passengers of the Normannia became unnecessary, 
in-view of the purchase, by Mr. Morgan, of the Providence 
line steamboat Stonington, which was placed in commis- 
sion on Friday, September 9th, handed over to the Ham- 
burg-American Packet Company on Saturday, supplied 
with all necessary equipment for the care and comfort of 
the Normannia’s passengers, towed down to the ship and 
the transhipment effected. 

In the meantime, on the same day, the purchase of Fire 
Island and the Surf Hotel from the owner, Captain D. S. 
S. Sammis, had been effected by Mr. E. S. Stokes, of the 
Hoffman House, acting for Health Officer Jenkins, for the 
sum of two hundred and ten thousand dollars, and Gov- 














BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FIRE ISLAND, WHERE THE ‘‘NORMANNIA’S’’ CABIN PASSENGERS WERE 


history equals this, because this was no case of fear of the 
cholera, but'a mad, craven rage lest the business of the 
Long Island clam merchants should be interfered-with 
by the landing of the Normannia’s passengers on Fire 
Island. . . 

The Hamburg-American Packet Company having con- 
tinued its business of transporting emigrants from the 
pest-ridden city of Hamburg far beyond the danger-line, 
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ernor Flower had instructed Dr. Jenkins to draw on 
Messrs. Flower & Co. for fifty thousand dollars to bind 
the bargain, the governor also assuming the responsibil- 
ity of the balance of the amount to be paid over within 
six months. The check for fifty thousand dollars was 
turned over to President Wilson, of the Board of Health, 
who went to Fire Island and completed the transaction 
with Captain Sammis. All had gone smoothly from the 
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FIGHTING THE CHOLERA-——GENERAL VIEW OF FIRE ISLAND AND THE LANDING OF PASSENGERS. 


moment positive action had been attempted, and the 
sorely depressed passengers of the Normannia were happy 
in the prospect of being speedily placed on shore at a de- 
lightful Summer resort, with no further danger from an 
infected ship and with a possibility of every sort of com- 
fort and luxury to atone for their unhappy days of dis- 
tress and privation. But it was found that the Stoning- 
ton was practically an old hulk, only fit to relieve the 
Normannia and lie at anchor, and that to carry the lat- 
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couraged, until they arrived at Sandy Hook and were put 
on board the Stonington. 

At Fire Island during this time an extraordinary scene 
was being exacted. President Wilson, of the New York 
Board of Health, accompanied by a number of physicians 
and others, went down from New York by rail, and on 
crossing over to Fire Island from Babylon, Long Island, 
a matter of seven or eight miles, by sailboat, found assem- 
bled an infuriated mob of Bay Shore men, who announced 
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FIGHTING THE CHOLERA—-WITH THE QUARANTINED IMMIGRANTS AT SANDY HOOK. 


ter’s passengers to Fire Island, a distance of about thirty 
miles through the open sea, needed a very different sort 
of craft. Fortunately this difficulty was met by charter- 
ing the swift steamboat, Cepheus, from the Iron Steam- 
boat Company, and at four o’clock on Sunday afternoon 
the passengers were transferred from the Slonington to 
that boat, and she started for Fire Island. 

But all concerned had reckoned without the Islip (Long 
Island) Board of Health and the Bay Shore clam-diggers 
and beach-combers. 

As soon as the news of the sale of Fire Island had 
reached Islip, which was on Saturday, the president of 
the local Board of Health called a meeting of the board, 
which presently became a mass meeting, as the men from 
alongshore got wind of the transaction. <A resolution 
was adopted instructing the health officer of Islip to pre- 
vent the landing of all persons from infected ships. Num- 
bers of clam-diggers were sworn in as a special constabu- 
lary to carry out the will of the Board of Health, and a~ 
telegram was sent to Health Officer Jenkins warning him 
not to attempt to land persons from the cholera ships, 
and stating that forge would be employed to prevent such 
landing. The next act in this drama was the pouring in 
upon the shore of Fire Island of a horde of wild-eyed Bay - 
Shore fishermen, armed and equipped to prevent the land- 
ing of the unhappy American citizens—men, women and 
children who, for no fault of their own, were now de- 
pendent for their comfort, health, and perhaps life itself, 
on making the speediest possible use of the means of relief _ 
that quick and wise generosity had rendered available, 
The Cepheus steamed down toward Fire Island, her captain 
having an understanding with a pilot who was to meet 
them and take the boat through the tortuous and danger- 
ous Fire Island inlet. And the pilot was ready, but the 
stormy gang of ’longshoremen who had taken possession 
of the island forbade him, on peril of his life, to pilot 
the Cepheus in. After waiting a long time for the pilot 
who came not, as it was near eight o’clock at night, the 
Cepheus had nothing else to do but to turn about and 
steam back to the, Stonington, lying anchored off Sandy 
Hook. The misery and torture of that abortive trip can 
hardly be imagined. There were provisions on board the 
Cepheus, but no accommodations for sleeping, and the 
gently nurtured women and children, millionaire mer- 
chants and bankers, reverend clergymen, lawyers and 
physicians were forced to lie about upon the decks as the 
boat plowed through a heavy sea, sick, disconsolate and dis- 


their determination to prevent the landing of the Nor- 
mannia’s passengers, and threatened to burn down the 
Surf Hotel and the cottages if the attempt to land them 
should be made. These men were armed, and they were 
obdurate. Nospeciesof argument or entreaty could reach 
their callous souls and rum-soaked brains. They had but 
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one response to every effort made to change their deter- 
mination. The settlement upon Fire Island of the passen- 
gers from the Normannia meant the destruction of the 
clam-digging and fishing business, as no one would buy and 
eat clams and fish taken in the waters around the island 
where the Normannia’s passengers were to be housed. 
Assurance that those passengers were in perfect health 
was laughed at. The health officers from New York were 
jeered and derided, and recommended to take their “‘ chol- 
era people ” to the metropolis; and so, at last, the attempt 
to influence them was given up. The night was passed 
by the small body of physicians, newspaper men ‘and 
others of the New York party in guarding the cottages 
and hotel from any chance of being fired, as had been 
threatened. Thus the long hours of Sunday passed. 

On Monday 'the scene of action was transferred to New 
York, where counsel in behalf of the authorities of Islip 
appeared before Judge Barnard, of the Supreme Court, 
Kings County,.and asked fo¥ an injunction to prevent 
Governor Roswell P. Flower, Health Officer William T. 
Jenkins and others from transferring any Quarantine pas- 
sengers or baggage from the steamer Stonington or other 
vessel to Fire Island or any other place in the town of 
Islip. Extraordinary as it may appear the injunction was 
granted by Judge Barnard, on the ground of lack of 
jurisdiction on the part of the persons attempting to make 
the transfer, and apparently in ignorance of the section 
added to the sanitary laws by the State Legislature last 
Winter giving the health officer of the port extraordinary 
powers in the event of the occurrence of an emergency 
which, in his judgment, should call for the exercise of 
them. By this time Governor Flower had been made 
aware of the situation and came at once to New York, 
where he consulted with counsel in regard to the injunc- 
tion and also issued a proclamation warning all persons 
to refrain from interfering with the transfer of passengers 
to Fire Island or the use of that place as a quarantine sta- 
tion. 

At an early hour on Monday morning the Cepheus 
again loaded up with passengers and started for Fire Isl- 
and, no one on board being aware that an injunction had 
been obtained and would be served on her arrival. 
On reaching Fire Island, the boat approached the wharf, 
and an attempt was made to land, which was at once pre- 
vented by the assembled gang of clam-diggers and shore 
roughs, armed with eel-spears, boat-hooks, oyster-knives 
and revolvers. All day and until after dark the unhappy 
passengers, backed by the small body of New York health 
officials on shore, strove to induce the cursing, jibing, 
callous bumpkins from the Long Island shore to permit 
them to land—or, at least the women and children. They 
might as well have appealed to the sands of the Great 
South Beach. The Cepheus lay at anchor a short distance 
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FIGHTING THE CHOLERA—THE EMBARGOED FLEET AT UPPER QUARANTINE, 
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from the wharf, boats occasionally going to and fro con- 
taining persons who desired to make efforts of one sort or 
another, and finally consent was given by the armed mob 
on shore that food and bedding should be sent out to the 
Cepheus, and this was done. And so another night of 
misery and torture was passed. 

On Tuesday, September 13th, counsel for Governor 
Flower appeared before the General Term of the Supreme 
Court, Kings County, and, after setting forth the case and 
citing the law, asked that the injunction granted by Judge 
Barnard be dissolved. This was done by Judges Dykman 
and Pratt, Judge Barnard dissenting. In the meantime 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment of New York Militia, the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Regiments of Brooklyn, and the 
Naval Reserve, had been ordered into active service by 
the governor, and had started for Babylon and Fire Isl- 
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AT FIRE ISLAND—RETREAT OF THE BAYMEN. 


and, to put down the riot and protect the Normannia’s 
passengers while being put on shore. But the arrival at 
Fire Island of the official communications giving the news 
of the departure of the soldiers, and that the injunction 
was dissolved, took the heart out of the marauding sav- 
ages from Long Island, and they skulked to their cat- 
boats and fled to their shanties. During the afternoon 
the landing of the passengers was peacefully effected, and 
the majesty of the law was established. It may be men- 
tioned as one of the pitiful incidents characterizing the 
brief and inglorious ‘“‘reign of terror” of the Bay Shore 
beach-combers, that it was rumored that an infant was 
born on board the transfer steamboat Cepheus on the 
night of Monday, while the boat lay at anchor off the Fire 
Island dock. 

It should be stated that the earnest and effective, 
though tardy, efforts to establish the cabin passengers of 
the Normannia in more comfortable and healthy quarters 
than could be afforded on board that ship—where they 
were in daily contact with the crew, among whom there 
had been sickness and death—were largely due to the 
state of feeling aroused in the public mind by the flood 
of appealing letters from the passengers themselves. 
These were of the mogt piteous and heartrending charac- 
ter, and their publication by the daily papers aroused the 
deepest sympathy among people of all classes in New 
York. Many of these have friends and relatives among 
the quarantined passengers, whose ties, moreover, must 
extend throughout the entire-country. As soon as a.full 
understanding. of. the situation Was ‘spread abroad, a 
meeting of the New York Chamber 6f*Commerce was 
called, at which addresses were made by prominent citi- 
zens and resolutions of the most energetic character 
passed. Leading physicians also published earnest pleas 
in behalf of the unfortunate passengers of the Norman- 
nia, setting forth that it was little less than criminal to 
keep those passengers, now in perfect health, on board a 
ship where they were certainly exposed to infection, 
while their terrible situation, rendering them a prey to 
wholly reasonable fears, must necessarily place them 
physically and morally in a condition totally unfit for 
bearing the trouble and danger that surrounded them. 
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An appeal to the War Office for permission to use Sandy 
Hook as a quarantine station was refused by the official 
in charge, in the absence of the Secretary of War, on the 
ground that such use would interfere with the experi- 
ments which were being conducted there by the Ordnance 
Department. This refusal having been communicated to 
President Harrison at Loon Lake, he at once telegraphed 
peremptory instructions to the War Department, and 
permission was speedily given for the desired employ- 
ment of the Hook. It is intended that steerage passengers 
shall be removed thither from the different ships when- 
ever, in the judgment of the health officer, this course 
shall be deemed judicious. ” 

Precisely similar was the case in regard to Governor 
Flower. No sooner was he made aware of the grave 
character of the emergency than he hastened to Albany 
from a large fair which he was 
attending, and thence to New 
York, issuing, with rapidity 
and judgment, the orders and 
proclamations which so speedi- 
ly brought order out of chaos, 
in the matter of the WNor- 
mannia’s ill-fated passéngers. 
There should be added to the 
instances of noble personal 
and official generosity in con- 
nection with the cholera mis- 
—--~—. fortune the splendid gift to- 
= ward a quarantine fund of 

twenty thousand dollars by 
the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. This was made by 
President Richard <A. Mc- 
Curdy, in a letter to Mayor 
Grant dated September 12th. 
Among the latest vessels re- 
lieved from quarantine and 
permitted to go to their re- 
spective docks are the Kaiser: 
Withelm II., from Bremen; the Columbia, from South- 
ampton; the Aurania, from Liverpool, and the Obdam 
and Dubbledam, from Amsterdam. An alleged case 
of cholera on board the French steamer Champagne 
proved to be simple cholera morbus. The steamers at 
present detained in the lower bay are the Normannia, 
Moravia, Rugia, Scandia, Wieland and Wyoming. 

Early on Saturday morning arrived. the Hamburg- 
American steamer Scandia (from Hamburg, August 28th), 
and reported thirty-two deaths from cholera—the largest 
number on any ship which has yet arrived. Of these, 





DR. WILLIAM T. JENKINS, 
Health Officer of the Port of New York. 


twenty-nine were in the steerage, two were second cabin 
passengers and one was in the first cabin. The Scandia 
had nearly eleven hundred persons on board—passengers 
and crew. The dead had been buried at sea, and there 
were seven cases of sickness on board from the same 
disease, who were at once taken to Swinburne Island. It 
was established that on the Guion steamer Wyoming there 
had been three deaths from cholera and two new cases. 
The Wyoming had two hundred and seventy-eight pas- 
sengers in her cabins and three hundred and sixty-three 
in her steerage. , 

While the efforts to place passengers of the Normannia 
on Fire Island were in progress, the federal government 
having granted the use of Sandy Hook as a quarantine 
station, on Saturday carpenters were on the ground re- 
pairing the sheds and other buildings standing and put- 
ting up commodious barracks. It was determined that 
the passengers on the Rugia should be transferred to this 
point as soon as the buildings were made habitable. All 
of this was notaccomplished without a protest from the 
governor of New Jersey; but the matter having been re- 
ferred by the President to the Attorney-General, the 
opinion was rendered that the government was entitled to 
use as it pleased the strip of land ceded by New Jersey to 
the United States for military ‘“‘and other purposes.” 

The official statistics of the cholera in Hamburg show 
that prior to August 20th there were in that city eighty- 
six cases and thirty-six deaths. From that date there was 
a rapid increase in the mortality until August 80th, when 
it reached its height. There were on that date 1,086 cases 
and 484 deaths. The number of cases and deaths continued 
to decrease gradually until September 9th, when there 
were only 213 cases and 150 deaths. On September 11th 
there was a rise to 390 cases and 175 deaths. In St. Peters- 
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burg and throughout Russia there was evident in the lag 
few days a gradual decline, both in cases and deaths, A 
slight increase in mortality was reported from Havre, }, 
Bremen there had been no cholera for several days, accorq. 
ing to the report made on Tuesday, September 13th, }, 
Paris there was a large decrease in cases and deaths from 
the figures of the days immediately preceding. Thre, 
cases are reported from Stettin. The report from the 
cholera ships arrived in New York show 56 deaths at Sea, 
21 deaths in port, 57 sick and convalescent, and, on boarq 
ships at Quarantine, 3,502 emigrant passengers under gy, 
picion. 

The condition of New York as regards its capacity to 
resist an epidemic could hardly be better. The streets are 
not only more generally and more thoroughly cleaneg 
than they have ever been before, but in the tenement 
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house districts they have been frequently flushed with 
Croton water, besides being carefully disinfected. The 
equipment of the local Board of Health has been largely 
increased, an unusually full corps of inspecting physiciang 
being employed daily in thoroughly examining all tene 
- ment-houses,.making detailed reports of their cendition, 
In cases of diarrhoeal disease unusual caution is observed, 
the most careful diagnosis being made in every instance, 
In all such cases where deat has occurred, an autopsy 
has been made and the result reported to the authorities, 
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CLEAN, BOIL, DISINFECT. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK, September 20, 1892. 

PREVENTION EASIER THAN CURE—HOW CAUGHT. 

HEALTHY persons ‘‘ catch ” cholera by taking into their 
systems through the mouth, as in their food or drink, or 
from their han s knives, forks, plates, tumblers, clothing, 
etc., the germs of the disease, which are always present in 
the discharges from the stomach and bowels of those sick 
with cholera. 

‘ Thorough cooking destroys the cholera germs; there- 
ore: 

poem's eat raw, uncooked articles of any kind, not even 
wilk. 

Don’t eat or drink to excess. Use plain, wholesome, 
digestible food, as indigestion and diarrhoea favor an at- 
tack of cholera. 

Don’t drink unboiled water. 

Don’t eat or drink articles unless they have been thor- 
oughly and recently cooked or boiled, and the more 
recent and hotter they are the safer. : 

Don’t employ utensils in eating or drinking unless they 
have been recently put in boiling water; the more recent 
the safer. 

Don’t eat or handle food or drink with unwashed 


-hands, or reveive it-from. the unwashed hands of others. 


Don’t use the hands for any purpose when soiled with 
cholera discharges; thor oughly cleanse them at once. 

Personal. c. liness. and. cleanliness of living and 
sleeping. rooms atid their contents and thorough ventila 


‘tion-’should ‘be rigidly enforced. Foul water-closets, 


sinks, water-faucets, cellars, etc., should be avoided, and 
when present, should be referred to the Health Board at 
once and remedied. 

PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES OF TREATMENT. 

The successful treatment and the preventicn of the 
spread of this disease demand that its earliest manifesta- 
tions be promptly recognized and treated ; therefore: 

Don’t doctor yourself for bowel complaint, but go to 
bed and send for the nearest physician at once. Send for 
your family A net beng send to a dispensary or hospital, 
send to the Health Depa rtment, send to the nearest police 
station for medical aid. Don’t wait, but send at once. 

If taken ill in the street, seek the nearest drug store, 
dispensary, hospital or police station, and demand prompt 
medical attention. : 

Don’t permit vomit or diarrhoeal discharges to come in 
contact with food, drink or clothing. These discharges 
should be received in proper vessels, and kept covered un- 
til removed under competent directions. Pour boiling 
water on them, put a strong solution of carbolic acid in 
them (not less than one part of acid to twenty of hot soap- 
fuds or water). : 

Don’t wear, handle or use any articles of clothing or 
furniture that are soiled with cholera discharges. Pour 
boiling water on them, or put them into it, and scrub 
them withthe carbolic acid soulution mentioned above, 
and promptly request the Health Board to remove then. 

Don’t be frightened, but do be cautious, and avoid 
excesses and unnecessa pene of every kind. 

By order of the Board of Health. 

CHARLES G. WILSON, president. 

EMMONS CLARK, secretary. 





HOW IT FEELS TO BE QUARANTINED. 
Chauncey M. Depew, bronzed from his six weeks’ visit 
in Europe, was seen by a reporter on hisreturn. “Iam 
as strong as an ox now,” said Dr. Depew. “I have gained 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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AT FIRE ISLAND—TAKING POSSESSION OF THE COTTAGES. 
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Rep is the color of the day. Red gowns, a dash of red 
jn the hat, tiny scarlet bonnets, vivid slippers and lurid 
silk hose are all in vogue. Tartan silk blouses are seen 
everywhere. Let the plump woman avoid them as she 
would the plague. The Russian blouse continues to be 
widely adopted, but it differs very considerably from its 
original form. The most favored shape has a slightly full 
pack, gathered into a band at the waist, to which is joined 
a basque somewhat fuller, and the fronts hang quite 
straight, with a belt brought beneath them through the 
sideseams. Sleeves are wide; long skirts are made plain 
with the cross-cut seam at the back ; full bodices sewn to 
the skirt. Eton and bolero jackets; sleeves of contrasting 
color to the gown; stole ends of gimp, guipure or chiffon 
falling from the bodice to the skirt are a few of the present 
details of dresses. Watteau plaits show unknown vari- 
eties, but generally leave the waist visible; some come in 
a point from between the shoulders, others have wide 
center plaits, others divide, and a single box-plait covers 
each shoulder. Hems are bordered with narrow ruches in 
single or triple rows; bands of silk or velvet, edged with 
galon and feather bands and ribbon, velvet or satin, with 
rosettes to match on sleeve and bodice. Silk linings are 
now almost indispensable to a well-hanging gown. The 
trailing walking dress is doomed, so say the latest advices 
from Paris. Old-fashioned pipings are coming in again, and 
are used already with great effect on Chine moirés. The 
newest brocades include black brocades on colored grounds, 
and colored flowers on black grounds. This is a revival 
of a fashion of two hundred yearsago. Chine effects and 
stripes, silk corduroy, moiré of all kinds, some chameleon, 
varying in every light, narrow and ribbon stripes of many 
colors, introduced on a 
solid silk, satin or moiré 
ground are equally fash- 
ionable. Satin and velvet, 
plain and shot are in vogue. 
In mantels the Henry IIL 
capes, cut on the cross, 
reaching to the waist, fall 
in heavy folds. They ex- 
tend only as far as the 
shoulders in front, where 
they meet a lace vest. They 
are shown in plaid, colored, 
shaded and shot velvet. 
The old-fashioned riding 
coat, worn by men at the 
end of the last century, 
has been adapted to wom- 
en. Velvet is once more 
lined with ermine. Silk 
visites in black and colors 
trimmed with coarse 
makes of lace are leading 
notions. Chenille is re- 
vived for trimming the 
large Empire revers, which 
are to be greatly affected 
this Fall. Vests and revers 
are now introduced in the back as well as in the front of 
bodices. Indeed, there is a craze for turning trimmings 
upside down and inside out. Hats have the trimming 
massed more at the front than at the back. 





A NOVEL VISITING GOWN. 





A NOVEL VISITING GOWN. 

TuIs charming visiting gown is of violet brocade ben- 
galine. It is edged round the skirt with a twisted fold of 
grass-green velvet. The sleeves are of velvet and the 
bodice is trimmed with three bands of velvet starting 
rom the right shoulder and crossing to the center of the 
bodice. The hat is of dark-green straw trimmed with 
broad bands of green velvet. A knot of violet-hued 
feathers nods saucily at the back. 





WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH RIBBONS. 


NEVER were ribbons at once so cheap and desirable as 
now. For trimming and furbishing they are greatly in 
demand. A quite new finish for the dress-skirt is made 
of tiny loops of narrow ribbon headed by one, two or 
three bands of ribbon. The loops may be set closely to- 
gether to form a fringe effect, in clusters, or about an 
inch apart. The ribbon sash is indispensable with short- 
waisted bodices, seamless or otherwise, now so univer- 
sally worn. These are put on in every possible way. 
For a tea gown, with a Watteau plait and loose front, 
five or six yards of ribbon should be taken and cut in 
half. Start the ribbons near the top and under the plait, 
bringing them down under the arm. Fasten there, lay a 
plait and bring them well up on the breast. Tie them in 
a big bow and let the ends fall to the bottom of the gown. 
For Empire gowns the ribbon is folded flat around the 
figure and crossed at the back; the two ends are brorght 
up under the arms and end in a flat bow on the chest. 
For this purpose two and one-half yards of four-inch-wide 
ribbon is ample, but this quantity must be increased if 
the bow is to consist of more than two.loops. One of the 
prettiest uses to which ribbon can be put is that of mak- 
ing collarettes, and, as very high collars are still the 
order of the day, ribbon may be employed in various 
ways for their embellishment. Double frills of ribbon, 
gathered up at intervals, with plain spaces between and 
with the under row a little wider than the upper frill, 
make very pretty upright collars. The ribbon may be all 
in the same color, or two contrasting colors may be used, 
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To complete the trimming there should be double frills 
at the wrist and a double frill down the front of the bod- 
ice from the throat to the waist, or else to the chest only, 
and from there to the waist the two bands are drawn 
down straight and tight, and plaited to end in a point 
under the ribbon waistband. If the gown be worth it, 
the skirt may also be edged with a double-gathered frill 
of ribbon. Gowns of foulard, cashmere or nun’s veiling 





Fie. 1. 


Fig, 2. 


may be neatly finished with a high, straight collar of 
satin matching the dress and made up on stiff muslin, 
and finished off round the top with a little puffing or 
doubled frill of ribbon velvet in black or a contrasting 
color. Falling from the lower edge of the collar is a 
double-gathered frill of the ribbon velvet; the under- 
neath frill is about four inches wide, the upper one half 
that width. Collars of kid are made in the same way and 
worn with all kinds of gowns. A dainty ribbon collarette 
is made of velvet, satin or moiré ribbon; it consists of a 
plain, high collar band, with a series of upright loops 
above it and another series below, these last falling over 
a double row of ends of ribbon that form a kind of cape. 
It is well to tack these loops and ends lightly together. 
To keep the upright loops in place a roll or puffing of 
white or any delicate-hued silk muslin may be passed 
through them. This muslin can easily be freshened when 
soiled. 





HOW TO DRESS THE NECK. 

Not long since the writer was watching two women 
buy collars. They had short, fat necks and bought the 
high, choking collars which fasten with a collar-button 
closely about the throat. They looked longingly at some 
turned-down collars, but one said: ‘‘No, we can’t wear 
those collars, our necks are too short.” That was just 
where these good ladies blundered. If, instead of encas- 
ing their plethoric throats in a tight white strip of linen, 
they had bought turn-down collars of medium width, the 





effect would have been much better. Nothing is more dis- 
tressing than a fat neck in a high standing collar. The 
artistic dressing of the neck is a study in itself. When 
the neck is short and stumpy, a narrow collar looks mean 
and a high collar appears to threaten apoplexy. The turn- 
down collar is trying, to be sure; but it has a look of com- 
fort which is refreshing in these days of chokers. Some- 
what coarse laces, when well-adjusted, are an agreeable 
decoration for the short neck. When. the neck is long, 
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gaunt and bony, fly toruffles. When it issallow, welcome 
the feather boas. For the lank neck the hair should never 
be dressed high ; better long plaits and loops of hair to unite 
the head and shoulders. In evening dress, the lank and 
skinny-necked women should sedulously avoid small neck- 
laces and thin chains; as they only heighten the hard effect. 
If a heavy necklace cannot be worn, a band of black velvet 
is the best decoration for a thin neck. 

Tulle, chiffon and feathers shorld be cultivated by the 
thin-necked women, as these materials have a softening 
effect. The short, white throat needs no necklace, band 
or chain of any description, and the effect is much better 
if left absolutely unadorned. The V-shaped bodice is the 
most becoming evening corsage for stout women: the 
square-necked—or, better still, the round-necked—for 
thin women. Only those who have a perfect throat and 
shoulders should essay the low, round English bodice. 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

BLACK and white promises to be a favorite combination 
for evening wear this season. It is always distinguished, 
and a relief to the eye in a wilderness of pinks, blues, 
yellows and greens. A charming design for a black and 
white evening gown is shown herewith. It may be worn 
with equal propriety by those emerging from mourning 
or by those who have known no grief. The tightly fitting 
trained Princess robe is of black velvet. The front is of 
white corded silk, ornamented with V’s of black ribbon 
velvet, the bodice and sleeves arranged to correspond. 
This gown may also be made of black satin with a front 
of white crépe de Chine or gauze, ornamented with black 
satin ribbon or bands of jet passamenterie. In many com- 
binations of black and white materials, this design would 
would make a fetching and attractive gown. 





HINTS ON SLEEVE-MAKING. 

No ONE goes in very extensively for dressmaking at 
this season of the year. At the most, the alteration of 
gowns is attended to just now. The fashions are not yet 
definitely decided upon, and if one can make shift with 
the old costumes, freshened and brightened a trifle, one is 
content. Of the changes and additions to passé costumes 
which one can make at home, new sleeves, possibly, will 
make the greatest difference. Several novel designs for 
sleeves are given this 
week for the benefit of 
the home dressmakers. 
The first is suitable for 
any soft wool or silken 
gown, trimmed with rib- 
bon. It is gracefully 
draped, and the flutter- 
ing knots of ribbon at 
elbow and wrist give the 
touch of daintiness 
which every woman 
loves. The second is de- 
cidedly novel, and shows 
a huge puff of silk or soft 
wool over a tight lower 
part of embroidery or - 
lace. The draping of the 
puff is drawn through a 
ring-shaped clasp at the 
bend of the arm; the 
lower part is unlined 
and joined together, or 
simply decorated up the 
back with loops and ends 
of baby ribbon. This 
sleeve would be _ very 
pretty with a dress having a yoke of similar lace and em- 
broidery, and for dressy occasions the yoke would be left 
unlined. The third and fourth designs are sleeves for 
more elaborate gowns, dinner or theater costumes. In 
both the under part is of unlined lace, guipure or em- 
broidery, and the puff and frills in the third, and drapery 
falling under the arm and frill in the fourth, may be either 
of the dress material or of India or China silk, crépe de 
Chine, silk muslin, gauze or chiffon in the same or con- 
trasting color. These sleeves are suitable for black, white 
or colored dresses; for black gowns, sleeves of jetted net 
or gauze with puff or drapery and frills of black silk mus- 
lin could be worn with gowns of silk, brocade or velvet. 





BLACK AND WHITE EVENING GOWN. 





NovVEL bedspreads are made of small squares of linen 
alternating with squares of the same size worked in cross- 
sticth orin drawnwork. The spread is lined with some deli- 
cate tint and edged with pretty lace. 

Daisywork is again in favor for doilies, teacloths, pin- 
cushion covers and many similar articles. White dotted 
muslin is used as the foundation. The spot serves as the 
center of the daisy, the rays of which are put in with a few 
picot stitches worked with white flax threads, care being 
taken to make them all of one size. The rays may be of 
white, yellow or even pink. Polka dotted silk may also 
be treated in this way. 

—————__ + eo +—____—_ 


‘‘Now, WHICH of the great past men would you rather 
be, Robert ?” asked the’ teacher, after a long and inter- 
esting talk on the celebrities of history. 

*¢ None of ’em,’’ replied Robert, promptly. 

‘“‘None of them! Why not?” 

*“?Cause they’re all dead.” 

‘AH, you don't know what muthical enthuthiathm 
ith!” said a music-mad miss to Tom Hood. 

‘‘ Excuse me, madam,” replied the wit, “‘but I do: 
musical enthusiasm is like turtle soup; for every quart of 
real there are ninety-nine gallons of mock, and calves’ 
head in proportion.”’ 

“‘ PoLITE TRADESMAN—“ Well, sir, I find there is a slight 
honorarium due on the last three consignments.” 
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GRAPPLING WITH THE CHOLERA. 
(Continued from page 6.) 
about ten pounds in weight, and a corresponding strength. 
I’m home now without the cholera, and without anything 
else, except a used-up letter of credit. 
“T left all my cares behind me. 
brought them up before me again. 


But the quarantine 
People on shore have 
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rest upon the man who carries a revolver. Thucydides 
said : 

“¢The nation that carries iron is barbarous.’ 

“The Japanese have recognized this. It wasn’t so long 
ago that every Japanese gentleman considered it his duty 
to carry three or four swords upon his person. But one 
day the edict went out that thenceforth no subject of the 
emperor should wear arms in his daily walk. And now 
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AT FIRE ISLAND——ATTEMPT OF THE ‘‘ CEPHEUS’S”’ CAPTAIN TO FORCE A LANDING BY THROWING WATER ON THE MOB. 


no idea of this cholera business. Onshipboard in quaran- 
tine a panic prevails. The people are shut in; they hear 
nothing from the outside world, and everything on board 
is magnified a thousand times. There are all sorts of 
rumors on the guarantined ships. Someonesays: ‘There 
has been a case,’ or, ‘It’s broken out,’ or comes running 
up, hair on end, perfectly aghast because he or she has 
heard of a dead body thrown overboard. 
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DISINFECTING-ROOM, HOFFMAN ISLAND. 


“There were a few women on board jour ship, the City 
of New York, who were ina state of hysteria bordering on 
insanity. A week more would have driven thein crazy. 
The sole conversation on shipboard is the cholera. If 
someone misses a meal, all hands become terrified, and 
the word is passed that the plague is at last on board. 
Everyone sees the cholera bacilli crawling on the decks. 
They’re afraid to eat for fear the cooks have it. It 
did seem to me that in so great an emergency and in 
such awful distress the State and federal governments 
would come together and discuss matters, instead of fight- 
ing where the infected ones should be—afloat or ashore, 
or on Fire Island or Sandy Hook. 

“The steamship companies are demoralized. Emigra- 
‘tion is at a standstill, and it is the profit from this business 
that makes the surplus for dividends. The financial losses 
will be something terrific.” ; 


——_—_—_—_ oq 


SIR EDWARD ARNOLD ON PUGILISM. 

“IT HAVE been much interested in the fight at New Or- 
leans,’’ said Sir Edward Arnold, at his hotel in New York. 
“When I got here, I purchased copies of all the pa- 
pers and read them with great interest. I think this ad- 
vance in pugilism augurs well for the future of America. 
Anything that tends to do away with the terrible revolver 
isa blessing. Oh, 1 think a penalty of fifty dollars should 


a Japanese gentleman would as soon think of carrying a 
sword by his side as of wearing a warming-pan upon his 
head.” 
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THE GIRL BACHELAR, M. D. 


THE modern young woman “M.D.” isa study. She’s 
not the “lady doctor’ of the strong-minded order who 
led the fair sex into the profession.. She’s not at all 
superior to dress, but justifies herself in many a genuine 
extravagance on the ground that prosperous appearances 
help to increase practice. And no man doctor will gain- 
say her on that. She goes into society, is often very do- 
mestic, and she is full of womanly ways and social graces 
despite the fact that she has taken the same course for her 
sheepskin as the young men, and been graduated from a 
training-school for nurses first, perhaps. She has gone 
through lectures and clinics, arduous hospital duties and 
charity work of every kind; has turned out at all hours 
and in all weather; lost three nights’ sleep running; has 
had the patient she wore herself out to save die on 
her hands, and has heard the relatives sigh that a more 
experienced physician might have ‘‘done better.” But 
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FIGHTING THE CHOLERA—LANDING THE ‘‘ NORMANNIA’S’”’ PASSENGERS. 


this ‘‘makes the man’’—also the woman—and, above a)}, 
the ‘“‘experienced physician.” 

This young woman sees all sorts and conditions of lifg 
in the days and nights of the first few years of “ pogt. 
grad.” work. She learns to read human nature, man, 
woman and child. She learns the secret to husband her 
sympathies and her physical force. She learns to take the 
world as she finds it; never to be surprised—much less to 
show surprise; to do the right thing, humanly speaking 
as well as professionally; to put in a word at the proper 
place; and, crowning triumph over her sex, never to put 
in many words at any place! She early acquires the great 
accomplishment of knowing when and how to say noth. 
ing, and she comes to do it as easily as if it were natura] 
toher. She also establishes her health and learns to take 
care of herself. Priceless lesson ! es 

All this has produced its good effect on her looks, her 
figure and her carriage, while her manner, her aplomb ig 
the envy of all the other G. Bs. of her set. 

But the lot of the young women doctors is not enviable 
when they come to “‘setting up’’ for themselves. Strug. 
gling artists and writers can live in the five pair rear of a 
modest neighborhood, dine with friends and make their 
old clothes over and over again. But not so the strug- 
gling young doctor. Sometimes two of them club to- 
gether in taking rooms in which to look successful, but 
in reality to wait for the patients for whom they are pain- 
fully ‘conveniently situated.” Sometimes an older prac- 
titioner takes a young one in and does well by her. Some- 
times the young one is, indeed, taken in. 

But “wimin are skeery critters unless they have a 
home.” And the girls who are plucky and lucky enough 
to keep house win the surest and quickest success. Then 
they not only have suitable offices, a comfortable place to 
eat and sleep themselves, but rooms for a little private 
hospital. Such a woman, if she’s a good manager, often 
reduces the terrors of rent day by letting her biggest and 
best room to a lodger—selected with care. 

A few of the quaint old cottage houses that are scat- 
tered in short rows and at rare intervals through the west 
part of town have been seized by these long-headed young 
women. There medicine and surgery flourish. Patients 
rest from treatment or recuperate after operation under 
the doctor’s own eye, and the mighty matters of food and 
temperature are not left to chance. 

In one such bachelor hall—a little white, wooden house, 
with green blinds and balconies far back from the street, 
with a grass plot in front—there was a gay, informal din- 
ner party not long ago. The table, in the old-fashioned, 
low-studded dining-room, was as tasteful as the artists 


themselves could make it; the doctor was lovely in a 
China silk tea gown, and round the board were half a 
dozen light-hearted and strong-brained girl bachelors. 
They adjourned to the parlor afterward and sat in the 
“dete of a grate fire that played on pictures and bric-a- 

rac; vases and figurines gathered in many lands; draw- 
ings bought with love or gratitude and without price; on 
ancient blanket portiéres spun and woven by the doctor's 
grandmother. 

The girls were all in graceful house gowns, having run 
over to the doctor’s ‘‘in anything ’’ under their cape coats; 
and they lounged about comfortably in couch and easy- 
chair. One was stretched at full length on rugs and pil- 
lows before the grate. The talk, all of a strong and pro- 
— character, was suddenly interrupted by the 

actor: - 

“Girls, there’s a baby upstairs.” 

ae’ baby ! How old?” Each girl bachelor was erect, 
and ‘‘shop” and philosophy were forgotten. 

“‘Oh, a week,’’ said the doctor. 

“Get it!” 

No trained chorus ever awoke more perfect unison. 

The doctor got the baby. When she brought the bun- 
dle in there was that strange sound of hum and of move- 
ment which no man or woman can describe, but which 
every woman and every family man knows only a baby 
can call forth. 

The doctor had an emergency call just then. But she 
left the room unnoticed. When she was ga she 
looked in again to eave her friends a parting word. They 
didn’t hear her. e baby had the rugs and eg and 
around it on the floor were the half-dozen G. Bs., doing 
just -what their purely domestic sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts do to a baby. 

The doctor said, ‘‘Good-night, girls,” twice, and then 

went, unheeded, out of the house, laughing to herself: 

“The woman’s the woman for a’ that and a’ that.” 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 
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MILLIONS IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 

NEWPORT can boast of enormous wealth in its costly 
marble and stone residences. Leaving the quaint old 
streets of a hundred years ago and riding out Bellevue 
avenue toward Bailey’s Beach we pass many beautiful 
palaces, many of them far back from the road, surrounded 
by smooth lawns and stately trees. 

The first noticeable house after passing the Casino is 
“Fair Lawn,” once owned by Levi P. Morton, but now 
the property of Townshend Burden. It 
has been much improved by the present 
owner. The dining-room is here shown, 
with the table set for a large dinner. 
The walls are covered with costly bro- 
cade of the popular peacock pattern, set 
off by walnut trimmings. This room has 
seen many entertainments, both in Mr. 
Morton’s time, who was a bon vivant, and 
under its present charming mistress. 

Fnrther up the avenue come the Wet- 
more and Goelet places, which are the 
most picturesque here, and Mrs, Willie K. 
Vanderbilt’s house, all of them having 
many times been described. Next to the 
last mentioned palace comes John Jacob 
Astor’s park, with a large, roomy and 
home-like red brick house set back three 
hundred yards from the street, with a 
beautiful lawn dotted with rare copper 
and silver beach-trees. A few well-kept 
tennis courts are on the sward, around 
which are placed several white enameled 
iron settles and chairs, while the most ex- 
pensive Carrara marble statues abound. 
Truly an ideal place to live. 

Another house worthy of discription is 
Conkling Villa, once owned by Catherine 
Wolfe, and left at her death to her nephew, 
Alfred R. Conkling. It faces Turo Park. 
On entering a square hall rooms are seen 
on either side; the one on the right is a French salon, 
furnished in dark-blue and white and gold. On the walls 
are several fine paintings by famous artists, and the cabi- 
nets are filled with relics of many lands. Back of this is 
the music-room, here shown, with its large Venetian mir- 
rors and carved mantle. Scattered round the room are 
some valuable Chippendale chairs and an antique card- 
table. On the other side of the hall is a long dining-room 
which contains a sideboard of great antiquity. In front of 
this room is a well-filled library. 

Zabriski Hall is one of the most city-like homes at 
Newport. It is built of light-gray stone and is three 
stories high. The hall is, perhaps, one of its most dis- 
tinctive features, and the picture is an excellent one of it. 
A beautiful dance was given two years ago in this house, 
and the large rooms were brilliant with lights and 
gayety; but now Mr. and Mrs. Zabriski are dead. The 
former died during the Winter, and the latter a few weeks 
ago. 

The house formerly owned by Mr. Walter Lewis on 
Ochre Point, next to the Cornelius Vanderbilt place, has 
a beautiful interior; at present it is occupied by the Pear- 
sons. One of the prettiest portions of the parlor is a large 
window, beginning in the middle of the wall and running 
up to the top. This window is filled with the rarest 
stained glass, and from it may be seen one of the finest 
views to be had in Newport. -It was put in for just such a 
purpose, and the sweep of ocean view is superb. 

One of the most perfectly furnished houses at Newport 
is owned by Justice Blatchford on Greenough Place, and 
built of wood in the old style; but once inside, a person of 
cultivated taste would notice and appreciate the exquisite 
refinement displayed. The furniture is chiefly old, too, 
which commends itself to us in these days when every- 
thing is new. 

The drawing-room is hung in white cretonne scattered 
over with wreaths of. roses, on the mantle stand two 
Sevres vases, three feet high, while the opposite wall is 
covered with a large Venetian mirror framed in blue and 
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gold cut glass of great value. Beyond is a long library in 
green, stocked with valuable books, papers and maga- 
zines, and on the other side of the hall is the large dining- 
room where many fine dinner-parties are given during the 
season. 

The two most peculiarly placed houses are Henry 
Clews’s and E. D. Morgan’s, which are built high up on 
great rocks, at least one hundred and fifty feet above high- 
water mark, which, looking seaward, have only Europe 
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for neighbor. Down at one side of the Morgan house 
the rock makes a steep descent to the water, in which is 
anchored his fleet of yachts. 
———_—7 =o 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Ir is the favorite theory of certain critics that the managers 
shape popular theatrical taste. That this is a mistake is apparent 
from the fact that pioneers in theatrical productions, like those in 
railways and other great enterprises, never succeed to the profita- 
ble extent that those who follow in the plowed field do. 

The managers who discover the drift of popular taste and fol- 
low it, or, rather, cater to it,-are those who make the successes 
that result in fortunes. 

For instance, there was never the fortune made by any previous 
similar production that there was out of the two years’ run of 
** The Black Crook,” at Niblo’s Garden, in this city, in 1865-66, be- 
cause, recognizing from the public acceptance of the previously 
produced ‘Seven Sisters ” and ‘** The Naiad Queen” (both at Laura 
Keene’s Olympic) that there was a popular desire for this style of 
performance, the manager of that institution eclipsed in the pres- 
entation of this new and specially prepared performance all pre- 
vious efforts in this direction, with the reward of a success only 
exceeded in theatrical history by the original run of the late 
Charles Howard's adaptation of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which held 
the boards at the National Theater (or was it the Chatham ?) for 
nearly three years. 

When it was announced, therefore, that Tompkins and Gilmore 
would revive the acknowledged “spectacular classic” of ‘The Black 
Crook ” as their opening attraction at the Academy of Music, there 
were grave doubts freely expressed by the theatrical critics that 
the production was advisible from the fact that the recent spec- 
tacular presentations had not been popularly approved. 

But these critics, not so shrewd as the managers, did not recog- 
nize the fact that the old songs, if well sung, were more popular 
than the new, equally well rendered; and the managers, remember- 
ing that over two decades had passed since the original production 
of the eclipsing spectacle of ** The Black Crook ” at Niblo’s Garden, 
and two generations had consequently come into our population 
who had not seen it but knew about it because of their listening 
and reading, presented the work in a style of lavish display never 
before attempted, with the result of simply crowding the spacious 
Academy of Music as it has never been before—filled night after 
night from pit to dome ! 
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Yet it cannot be said that Tompkins and Gilmore created any 
popular taste for the ballet spectacle by the revival of ** The Black 
Crook,” that delighted us when we tired of the “ Naiad Queen” at 
the Olympic Theater (where the late John Duff succeeded Laura 
Keene—requiescat in pace—in management). 

No, they simply, as we have contended, followed or recognized 
the theatrical desire that approved of the original production by 
that memorable trio of theatrical enterprisers, William Wheatley, 
Henry Palmer and Henry C. Jarrett (uf whom only the latter sur- 
vives, the alert ally of Mr. A. M. Palmer in his theatrical enter- 
prises), and eclipsed that histofical presentation. 

It is only natural and reasonable that the two 
generations that have come up (in our midst) 
should desire to see the great spectacle, the pro- 
duction of which was an epoch between the past 
and the present in theatrical history—of the con- 
ventional presentation. It iz utilizing the stock 
scenery and wardrobe, as tempered to the mod- 
ern elaborate and specia! outlay. 

It may be correctly inferred that the manner 
of the revival of “The Black Crook” is well di- 
rected ; it is ; it surpasses the original presenta- 
tion and will probably run all season. 

The same explanation will account for the suc- 
cessful revival, at Palmer’s Theater, of the 
English comic operas of “The Mascot” and 
“Patience” and “Iolanthe.” A generation has 
come up tosee them since they were originally 
produced. Dixey is, of course, good—in his char- 
pl au acteristic way—in his parts ; but I must confess 

H that otherwise, without any reservation, the parts 
are not as well played, by any canons of taste, as 
originally. How sad it is Dixey has to sing! 

Another private contention of the critics is 
that the press has the power, by its ipse dizit, se 
to speak, to make success or failure, 

The press can accelerate a success or a failure; 
but it cannot produce or cause either. 

By puffing a bad play the press cannot induce 
the public to go to see it, because those who do go 
to see it will condemn it to their friends and thus 
nullify the aforesaid praise in the papers. 

On the other hand, let the press—such a thing 
is inconceivable—combine to condemn a good 
performance: the advertisement of those who see 
and enjoy it will extend like the circles of a stone cast into the 
waters, and the crowds will eventually come (and the papers will 
fall into line). 

I repeat, the press can accelerate and also retard a success or 
failure ; but it cannot cause either. Virtue is always rewarded, 
you know. 

The press has praised Mansfield for his personation of the Rev. 
Arthur Dimmesdale in “ The Scaglet Letter’ at Daly’s Theater; 
but, judged aside from an idiosyncrasy by the canons of, say Leigh 
Hunt’s standard or even Edgar Poe’s, more lenient, it is not a per- 
sonation of the character so powerfully drawn by Hawthorne; itis 
Mansfield in a new dress, with the same deep, monotonous enunei- 
ation and measured steps and immobile features—Mansfield, not 
Hawthorne. The press has almost to a unit condemned Mr. Hat- 
ton’s dramatization of a novel that is powerfully dramatic in its 
impression on the reader by reason of its descriptive passages and 
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incidents, but not in its treatment, while failing to recognize the 
subtle touch of Nature that makes the whole world kin in the story 
which appeals to and interests and holds the audience ; and conse- 


quently each individual, after seeing it, advises his cr her friend 
the next morning to go and see the production. Result, crowded 


houses, extension of the run of the play from one week and 
indefinite postponement of the announced production of “ Gri- 
maldi.” 


Which is the factor that attracts—the performance, Mansfield’s 
personation or the play ? I am an admirer of Mansfield because he 
sacrifices himself and his pecuniary possibilities to his ambition as 
an actor, in assuming characters not likely to be popular in an 
effort to achieve artistic success rather than popular acceptance ; 
but his range is limited as an actor (his mental resource or scope is 
larger) and encompassed by the Baron in “'fThe Parisian Ro 
mance” (a truly great performance), and Karl in “ Prince Kari,” 
and, well—his Beau Brummel. I do not think there is any magnet- 
ism or artistic ideal filled by Mansfield’s stereotyped persona‘ion 
of the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale. 

There is, notwithstanding its unavoidable defects as a play hav- 
ing a plot and regnant interest, a humanity in the dramatization 
that is so deftly handled by Hatton that the touch of Nature—in- 
sensible, perhaps, to many, but nevertheless potent—is a loadstone 
that attracts the crowds despite the ipse dixit of the press that it 
is not “ good * (because, forsooth, the novel is really not dramatiz- 
able; a dialogue in scenes, which Hatton has effected, is all that 
could be done unless you supplement Hawthorne). Cc. F. 
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THE OCTOBER COLUMBIAN CELE- 
BRATION. 


New York and Chicago are making preparations for the 
coming October Columbian festivities not only on a vast 
scale, but with a degree of skill and taste which promises 
a result that will be both comprehensive and artistic. To 
begin with New York, the celebration will last from Octo- 
ber 8th until October 13th, both inclusive. On Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct@ber 8th and 9th, there will be special re- 
ligious ceremonies in most of the churches. An interest- 
ing feature on Sunday, the 9th, will be the services in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which will include a solemn pon- 
tifical mass with a ceremony appropriate to the occasion, 
followed by the “Te Deum.” The pope having ordered a 
mass of thanksgiving for this occasion, Archbishop Corri- 
gan has arranged for the special ceremonies. On Monday, 
October 10th, .it is arranged that the President of the 
United States shall arrive in New York, unless this part of 
the programme should have to be omitted on account of 
the condition of Mrs. Harrison, at present lying danger- 
ously ill at Loon Lake, N. Y. 

The President will be escorted from Washington by a 
special committee of members of the committee of one 
hundred, which includes New York’s leading men and of 
which Mayor Grant is chairman. The card of invitation 
to the President is being made by Tiffany & Co. It is 18x12 
inches in dimensions and comprises a superb specimen of 
fifteenth century illumination, done on parchment, at- 
tached to a roll of ivory and placed in a box constructed 
of American ash, mounted with solid gold, having on the 
cover a head of Columbus in gold, the box being lined in- 
side with yellow silk. On the box, in golden figures, may 
be read: 1492—1892. This invitation will be presented to 
the President by the committee on his arrival, and the first 
function at which he will assist will be the grand parade 
of school children, in which, at the request of Archbishop 
Corrigan, the children attached to the Roman Catholic 
parochial schools will take a prominent part. On Monday 
night and Tuesday night there will occur a large number 
of different celebrations on the part of private societies, 
including the German and Italian singing and orchestral 
societies, the Catholic Club and the Catholic Historical 
Society, at which the archbishop and many other church 
dignitaries will be present. On Tuesday, October 12th, 
great naval demonstrations will take place, which will in- 
clude the White Squadron comprising the ships-of-war 
Chicago, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Concord, Dolphin, Vesu- 
vius, Miantonomoh and Kearsarge. Foreign countries, it 
is expected, will be represented by some of their finest 
ships, including the great armor cruiser Blake, the flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral LeBranne, of the French Navy; an 
Italian cruiser, a Spanish man-of-war, a German armor 
vessel and others. A large fleet of local steamboats will 
appear in the parade, besides a number of yachts and 
other vessels. The Naval Reserves and the cadets of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy will be present. All the ships 
along the water front and in the bay will be decorated 
with bunting, and there will be cannon-firing and much 
music. 

Wednesday, October 12th, the anniversary of the land- 
ing of Columbus, will be known as “ Columbus Day,” and 
will be opened with the roaring of, cannon and clanging 
of bells. In the morning there will be a grand military 
parade, when, it is said, there will be the largest number 
of United States regulars in line ever seen-in New York. 
There will also be a large representation from the Na- 
tional Guards of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and other 
States. About ten thousand G. A. R. representatives are 
éxpected to parade, as many as five thousand volunteer 
firemen and detachments of Knights Templar and other 
societies of different nationalities. In the afternoon there 
will take place in Grant Square, Fifty-ninth street and 
Eighth avenue, by the Central Park, the ceremonies con- 
nected with the unveiling of the Columbus Monument 
presented by Italy to the United States, when this mag- 
nificent work of art will be received by Mayor Grant. 

At night, on the 12th, will be seen the most extraor- 
dinary and doubtless the most beautiful exhibition of the 
entire series. This will be an illuminated pageant, more 
than a mile long, called ‘“‘ The Triumph of America,” and 
designed to illustrate the history of the continent from its 
discovery down to the present time. This will be accom- 
plished by a procession, including about one thousand 
men and women, the latter on horseback, all these being 
scattered between some twenty or more immense floats on 
which will be disposed, in tableaux, the great historical 
pictures to be presented. An entirely original feature of 
this display will be its constant illumination along the 
whole route by electricity, the power for which will be 
earried in the procession, something never ‘before at- 
tempted. In the beginning of the procession will be seen 
a group of mounted heralds, sounding on their trumpets 
the approach of Columbus. 

The first float will show the Western Hemisphere, sur- 
mounted by a flying figure of Fame, and further orna- 
mented by effigies of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. 
The second float will illustrate the earliest known resi- 
dents of America—the cave and cliff-dwellers. Float 
number three will display the peculiarities of ancient 
Mexico, with Aztec and Toltec pyramids, bearing speci- 
mens of those races. These two cars will be followed, 
respectively, by groups of persons representing, first, the 


earliest savage tribes of the continent; and second, the 


North American Indians. The third float will carry a 
representation of the Santa Maria, accompanied by 
representatives of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
Spanish cavaliers and ladies of honor. A statue of Co- 
lumbus of heroic size will grace this car, which will also 
contain various allegorical figures. The Columbus float 
will be followed by a group on horseback, representing 
personages prominent in American discovery and eariy 
settlement, including Americus Vespucius, Ponce de 
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Leon, Pizarro, Cortez, Sebastian Cabot and Hendrick 
Hudson. Next will come the tableaux of John Alden and 
Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, with her ‘‘ Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John ?’’ and others of the Mayflower 
company, followed by William Penn, negotiating with 
the Indians for the purchase of his Pennsylvania lands. 

The next car will contain a tableau illustrating the 
Spirit of Liberty, accompanied by figures typical of the 
different nations, which, on account of its liberty, have 
gone to the making of the American Republic. These will 
include French, Germans, Italians, Irish, Slavs, Huns, 
Arabs, Chinese and others. Following the Liberty float 
will be seen a group of personages on horseback, represent- 
ing the period of the Revolution and including Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, Jefferson, Hancock, Franklin. John Jay, 
Samuel Adams, etc. After this car will ride the dis- 
tinguished generals and statesmen of the War of the 
Rebellion, and then will follow a float having on it a 
model of,the Capitol at Washington, surrounded by girls 
bearing shields of the coats-of-arms of the forty-four 
States. The remaining floats will show the advance of 
civilization in North America, and will include the Print- 
ing Press and Journalism, Science, the Supremacy of 
Woman, Poetry, Literature, Capital, Mining, etc. It is 
expected that the procession will be headed by five thou- 
sand bicyclists, each of whom will carry a Chinese 
illuminated lantern, and that there will be about five 
thousand members of the Order of Red Men in the line 
of procession. 

On the night of the 13th the Columbian Celebration in 
New York will close with a grand banquet, at which are 
expected to be present the President and ex-Presidents of 
the United States, the members of the cabinet, the justices 
of the Supreme Court, the judges of the New York Court 
of Appeals, the governor of New York and the governors 
of other States, the mayor of Chicago, the heads of the 
city departments and other guests. 

The period for the World’s Fair dedication ceremonies 
to take place at Chicago was postponed by Act of Con- 
gress from the 12th to the 2ist of October. 

a 
THE FUNERAL OF WHITTIER. 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


THE services with which John Greenleaf Whittier was 
laid to rest, on September 10th, were very impressive. 
Although, in conformity with the poet’s wishes the serv- 
ices were conducted according to the simple rites of the 
Society of Friends, his relatives kindly and wisely gave 
all who desired an opportunity to pay their last respects 
tohim. Long before noon of that bright September day, 
over the hilly country roads that lead to Amesbury, car- 
riages laden with men, women and children were hasten- 
ing toward the old town. Business in Amesbury was sus- 
pended during the hours of the funeral, and many shop 
windows displayed the poet’s portrait draped in mourn- 
ing and wreathed in flowers. Friend street itseuf, 
where stands Whittier’s home, was soon lined with céar- 
riages, and the townspeople congregated on the side- 
walks, waiting their turn to step in line to view the face 
of him they so revered. There were old women and 
young, gray-haired men and little boys. 

In front of me, as we wended our way through the lit- 
tle rooms, was a man as old apparently as the poet him- 
self, who bent and kissed the cold forehead three or four 
times most affectionately. I afterward learned that he 
was a lifelong friend. Whittier’s coffin was set in the lit- 
tle parlor of his home; lying on it were the wreath of 
eighty-five roses sent by Dr. Holmes, Sarah Ann Jewett’s 
ivy wreath and one or two other set pieces. There were 
beautiful wreaths and artistic floral designs sent by 
friends placed on the tables near by. 

Before his own portrait hung a sheaf of wheat, and 
there were flowers in front of the large pictures of his 
mother and sister. Inside the coffin the only flowers were 
lilies-of-the-valley, with sprays of maidenhair fern. The 
silver plate bore simply the inscription: 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Born Dec. 17, 1807. 
Died Sept. 7, 1892. 


Venerable thcugh it looked, the poet’s face framed by 
its soft, white hair did not appear wasted. Its expression, 
indeed, was almost life-like, and his appearance suggested 
one who had fallen asleep rather than one who had died. 

A portion of the long procession that wound through 
the little house went into the garden where the funeral 
services were to be held. This, indeed, was an ideal place 
for such a ceremony. The afternoon sun filtered softly 
through the trees upon the throng of people there assem- 
bled. Most suitable, too, was.this garden for Whittier’s 
funeral. The windows of the study, where many of his 
greatest poems were composed, look upon it, and he was 
fond of walking over its carpet of running myrtle and of 
sitting under its great trees. Just in front of the table, 
beside which the speaker stood, was a large hydrangea 
bush with its white blossoms changing to red, of which 
Whittier was especially fond. On the table were vases of 
blue gentian and golden-rod, and there, too, lay the Bible 
on which most of the speakers laid theirhands. Thereon 
the chairs placed in the garden were some of Whittier’s 
warmest friends—the few survivors of the notable group 
of abolitionists, well-known authors, men and women less 
well-known to the public, yet equally loved by the poet, 
who was no respecter of persons. 

The impressiveness of the scene was increased by the 
presence of many members of the Society of Friends— 
the men garbed much as other men, but the women 
wearing the large quilted bonnets of black, the plain 
silk skirt and dark shawls of the Quakers. Mr. W. O. 
Newhall, of the Lynn Society of Friends, conducted the 
services, and began by reading an extract from Whit- 
tier’s will, requesting that his funeral be conducted ac- 
cording to the usage of the Society of Friends. Others 
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followed as their feelings prompted—Mr. O. B. Newhall, 
Dr. H. F. Thomas, Miss Cartland, Mrs. Chase, Dr. Fisk, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Judge de Brisay and Mrs. Hall. 
Mrs. Chase recited the “Eternal Goodness” of Whittier, 
in which occurs the oft quoted : 


** I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air— 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


All the speakers eulogized Whittier’s lofty and un- 
selfish character and called attention especially to his 
perfect religious faith. Then, after the singing of ‘‘ Close: 
his eyes, his work is done,’’ by Father J. W. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Abbie Hutchinson Patton and Ludlow Patton, the 
great company dispersed, solemnly, yet with little of the 
gloom characteristic of funerals. All realized that the man 
to whom they had bid good-by had finished a well-rounded 
life, and would not have wished to linger longer himself. 
Then in due form the funeral cortege was formed, and 
took its way to the Union Cemetery. Here the services 
were of the simplest kind. The open grave was filled with 
roses, golden-rod and ferns were strewn around the edges, 
and the coffin was lowered into this beautiful bed, and 
was itself covered with flowers. Finally, when the earth 
was heaped upon the grave, it was covered with the 
wreaths and other flower pieces sent by Whittier’s friends. 
Then—an hour before sunset—those who had loved him 
turned away and left the great New England poet lying 
among his kindred in the Friend’s Corner of the Ames- 
bury Cemetery. HELEN LEAH REED. 

——__ > @+—___—__ 
= AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

THE situation in Wall Street has not greatly changed, 
the tendency of prices for railway stocks continuing 
downward. There has been improvement, inasmuch as 
there has been an absence of panicky feeling over the 
proximity of cholera, but the longest-headed operators 
have recognized the possibility of the disease reaching the 
land, and now that it has done so they are not taken back 
by the further decline which has ensued. Confidence in 
the ability of the authorities to confine the plague to the 
localities in which it has broken out is general, and is in- 
creased by the fact that the individual cases which have 
appeared in this sity have been so handled that the con- 
tagion has not spread. At the same time it is recognized 
that the trouble is likely to continue until well into next 
year, and that consequently there is not likely to be any 
pronounced demand for railway securities for many 
months tocome. In the meantime the capitalists who are 
carrying stocks will have their hands too full to do more 
than guard against any sudden and disastrous break in 
the market. 

Local conditions continue excellent. The railway re- 
turns show large earnings, and while all the corn crop 
has not been harvested as yet, and is consequently liable to 
damage by frosts, sufficient is known of the agricultural 
product of the year to insure ample traffic for the rail- 
ways until another crop has been garnered. There is 
more to he feared from rate disturbances than from lack 
of traffic, but the railway managers, in the past two years 
have demonstrated their ability to work in harmony, and 

_being level-headed business men, it is to_be anticipated 
that they will adjust their differences in the near future 
and turn in and do their best for the owners of the proper- 
ties which they hold in trust. 

The money market has shown a disposition to harden, 
but that is not altogether an urmixed evil. In London 
and Paris, and to an extent in Berlin, business is so poor 
that money goes begging at less than one per cent., and it 
is only natural to suppose that with a six per cent. rate 
here large quantities of it will come to this country. 
Should that prove to be correct there will be no scarcity 
of funds here in a few weeks. Although the surplus 
reserves of the New York banks are now pretty low, they 
hold more actual money, by twenty millions, than at this 
time last year. The higher rates for money have also 
been beneficial in bringing down the rates for foreign ex- 
change, and the decline has been sufficient already to stop 
the exports of gold. 

Recent events which have interested Wall Street, out- 
side of the cholera, have pertained to Western Union, 
Reading and New England. The Western Union directors 
were expected to make an increased rate of distribution of 
profits, and also to declare a stock dividend representing 
additional construction. Instead, the stockholders gets 
only the old rate of one and one-quarter per cent. for the 
quarter, although there are possibilities for them in an 
ambiguously worded resolution which is interpreted to 
mean that the capital stock is to be increased by $13,800,000, 
making it an even $100, 000,000, and that the stockholders are 
to art some benefit from it in the future. This new stock 
will be dangled before the eyes of the public for some 
time to come as a bait to induce speculation, but its ulti- 
mate disposition can only be guessed at. Reading fas 
been on the verge of a great strike, but fortunately the 
difficulties between the company and its employees has 
been oe cee = Another mystery is bein works in New 
England, and the stock is very strong. One story is that 
papers have been signed by which, at the proper mo- 
ment, the New Haven road will assume control of the 
property, guaranteeing the fix charges of a seven per 
cent. dividend on the preferred stock. Something of that 
kind is unquestionably the destiny of the New England 
Road, but when it will come no one can say. The story 
referred to as being current has been made to do service 
on several occasions in recent years. MIDAS. 

——————_+_ eo +______ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


September 25—Sunday— The flock of my pasture, are men, and 
I am your God, saith the Lord God.”—Ezek. xxxiv. 31. 
September 26—Monday— 
** The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And sunshine follows the rain ; 4 
. And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frow 
Can never come over again.”—Charles Kingsley. 





September 27—Tuesday— 
* There’s not a {oy the world can give, 
Like that it takes away.”—Byron. 
September 28— Wednesday— 
* The king-becoming graces ; 


Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude.”—Shakespeare. 


September 29—Thursday—‘* Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest."—St. Matthew, xi. 28. 
September 30—Friday— 


* Life, believe, is not a dream 
So dark as sages say; 
Oft a little morning rain 
Foretells a pleasant day.—Charlotte Bronte. 
October 1—Saturday—“ His mercy is on them that fear Him from 
generation to generation.”"—St. Luke, i 
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NEWS OF THE DAY. 


[Five days are required to print Oncz A WEEK, and this page is changed every morning.] 


MRS. HARRISON DANGEROUSLY ILL. 

MRs. BENJAMIN HARRISON, wife of the President, is dan- 
gerously ill at Loon Lake, in the Adirondacks. She is suf- 
fering from a complication of consumption and stomach 
trouble, and: her recovery is regarded as quite doubtful. 
Dr. Gardner states that at one time water had developed 
in large quantities in the lungs, but that it has now been 
almost all absorbed. The fact, however, remains, that the 
lady of the White House lies at the point of death. The 
President, Russell B. and Mrs. McKee are at the hotel, and 
telegrams of sympathy are pouring in from all sources. 

MR. HOWELLS LEAVES THE ‘‘ COSMOPOLITAN.” 

Mr. William Dean Howells, the novelist, whose name 
recently appeared as one of the associate editors of the 
Cosmopolitan, has severed his connection with that maga- 
zine. It was said that he had been unable to agree with Mr. 
John Brisben Walker, the proprietor. This, however, was 
denied at the office of the Cosmopolitan. ‘Mr. Howells,” 
the business manager said, ‘“‘had too much of his own 
work to attend to, and could not devote enough time to 
the magazine. There was not the slightest disagreement 
between him and Mr. Walker.” 

DEFEAT OF THE MICROBES. 

Cholera is not spreading in New York. There is no 
epidemic and not likely to be one. Mayor Grant, of New 
York, has written to President Harrison 
asking that immigration be suspended. 
He says: 

DEAR SIR—As Mayor of the city of New 
York I deem it my duty to call your atten- 
tion to the present condition of sanitary 
affairs in this city. While there is no 
cause for alarm in the ome meme condition, 
and while everything is being done by the 
authorities -to prevent the spread the 
cholera, every reasonable precaution should 
be taken to prevent its further introduc- 
tion into this community. I, therefore, re- 
—- that you, as President of the United 

tates, exercise all the authority you pos- 
sess to prevent further immigration to this 
country until all fear of the introduction 
of cholera shall have maa I am, 
with great respect, very truly, . 
Hueu J. GRANT, mayor. 

What seems to be a foolish incident of 
the cholera in this country comes from 
Cincinnati in its quarantine against New 
York. Because the metropolis has several 
infected ships in her harbor on which the 
plague has been checked and a few sporadic 
cases in the city the nervous Ohio town 
closes its gates and covers its citizens with 
its apron. Inspection is always justified 
whenever disease threatens, but prohibitive 
quarantine is never reasonable unless in 
time of epidemic. 

New York has no epidemic of any- 
thing. There have been a few cases of 
cholera within her limits, but there have 
been deaths from cholera of malignant 
type very nearly every year since the 
Board of Health began to make records 
of its work. It is the action of towns like 
Cincinnati, that make leaps in the air and 
disturb the country with unfounded howls 
of terror, that does more to disturb the 
nerves and the commerce of the country 
than half a dozen epidemics. 

Take the best ‘doctor’s advice: Boil 
everything but ice, and throw that away 
until the cholera panic is over. 

A dispatch says, although Altona and 
Kiel have cholera, yet. they are issuing 
clean bills of health. Cholera has been 
rampant in Naples for days, and the authorities are try- 
ing to keep it a secret. 

‘*TA-RA-RA BOOM-DE-AY’’ IS HERE. 

Lottie Collins, the ‘‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay” young 
woman, arrived in New York City September 16th, with 
the other passengers of the Normannia. She is a tall, 
good-looking young woman and dresses quietly. Miss 
Collins was in a regretful mood over the uncomplimentary 
things she had said about America, claiming that many 
Americans on the Normannia had said even harsher 
things about the country than she had. But she hastened 
to say that she was so frightened, and suffered so much 
in Quarantine that she hardly knew what she said. She 
is appearing at the Standard Theater, after “Jane.” 

THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 

The coal combine has advanced the price by adding 
another twenty-five cents per ton. People who have won- 
dered at this last rise should wonder no more. The com- 
bine will hunt up the retailers who sell seventeen hundred 
for a ton and compel them in future to make it two thou- 
sand. The three recent twenty-five-cent rises have been 
put on to pay him—the retailer—for the extra three hun- 
dred pounds he is to give in future. This may be the sil- 
ver lining to the cloud—or it may be the “clinker’’ in the 
poor man’s ashes. 

ANOTHER MONTE CARLO CANARD. 

On September 13th the Newe Freie Presse, of Vienna, 
published a story to the effect that a Miss Jane Arm- 
strong, of New York, had killed herself with a revolver 
after losing in ten days two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars at the Monte Carlo Casino. Subsequently the 
paper published elaborate details of the affair, which were 
telegraphed in every direction. 

The Monte Carlo correspondent of the London Tele- 


graph was instructed to look into the matter. He did so, 
with the result that this morning he telegraphs that the 
story is a canard. Nobody by the name of Jane Armstrong 
has visited Monte Carlo this season. It has often been 
asserted that the authorities at Monte Carlo seek in every 
way to hide all evidences of suicide in the principality, 
and it may be true that they do so, but the Telegraph’s 
correspondent, who searched in every direction to prove 
or disprove the Armstrong story, found beyond a doubt 
that no woman has committed suicide at Monte Carlo 
recently. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON TO ACT AS REFEREE. 


The growing influence of the United States among the 
the nations of this continent finds a happy illustration in 
the treaty concluded by the Argentine Republic and the 


. United States of Brazil on September 7, 1889, under the 


terms of which a boundary dispute between those two 
countries was referred to President Harrison for arbitra- 
tion. The President, it is understood, has, within a few 
days, signified to the representatives of the two govern- 
ments in question, through Secretary of State Foster, his 
willingness to accept the office of arbitrator. Brazil and 
the Argentine have now twelve months within which to sub- 
mit their respective cases to the President, and the latter 
is required to render a decision within another twelve 





MRS. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
Wife of the President of the United States. 


months after the filing of the briefs by the contending 
parties.- Unless the two sister republlcs come to blows in 
the meantime, President Harrison will merely act as arbi- 
trator. It is more probable that he will act as referee, if it 
all, 

MARS IS STILL THERE. 

Professor Brooks, director of the Smith Observatory, 
Geneva, N. Y., nas recently made most interesting ob- 
servations and discoveries in the planet Mars. The star 
is now much better seen than when it was directly in op- 
position. He has observed many of the so-called canals, 
thus confirming the discoveries of the Italian astronomer 
Schiaparelli. The melting away of the snow from the 
South Pole of Mars has been specially noted, the encroach- 
ments of the Summer’s heat leaving two large fields of 
snow or ice which have since disappeared. Professor 
Brooks also announces the discovery of clouds upon Mars, 
which at times obscured the continents and oceans usually 
distinctly visible. 

ACTOR MANSFIELD MARRIED. 

Richard Mansfield, the actor, and his petite leading 
leading lady, Beatrice Cameron, were wedded September 
15th at the Church of the Redeemer. They are domiciled 
at the Plaza Hotel. Mrs. Mansfield was Miss Susie Hege- 
man, daughter of Dr. Hegeman, of Troy. She was promi- 
nent in amateur theatricals as far back as 1884, and be- 
came a professional in 1888, first appearing in A. M. 
Palmer’s Company in “Called Back.” 

SUPPOSED TO BE IN ENGLAND. 

‘Augustus T. Kerr, formerly head bookkeeper of the 
Kansas City office of Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust 
Company, is short in his accounts something like fifteen 
thousand dollars. Kerr is now in England. The Amer- 
ican Surety Company is on Kerr’s bond and is making 





every effort to secure the arrest of the fugitive. About 
two years ago he secretly became a partner in the Mis- 
souri Commission Company, which did a bucket-shop 
business in an office immediately across the street from 
the Jarvis-Conklin offices. The bucket-shop about nine 
months ago was forced to make an assignment. Shortly 
afterward he applied for a vacation, and never returned. 
Payment was stopped in time on twenty-six hundred 
dollars of the securities. 
TRUTH TOO MIGHTY. 

The elevator companies of Minneapolis have decided 
to withhold reports of stocks of grain on hand from 
‘‘ Bradstreet’s” and other commercial periodicals, on the 
ground that the publication of such reports is detrimental 
to the agricultural interests of the country. 

ANOTHER COLUMBUS MONUMENT. 

Christopher Columbus would have grown a foot in 
stature if he could have seen the magnificent parade and 
celebration on September 16th, given by his countrymen 
on the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
massive Columbus monument on the plaza at Fifty-ninth 
street and Eighth avenue, New York City. 

‘““WHAT’S THE ODDS?” 

The latest spectacle for men and angels is the women’s 
book, established on the Gravesend racetrack by those 
fine old sports, Mike and Phil Dwyer. The 
ladies are no longer to be harassed by the 
antics and frauds of messenger boys, but 
may step right up to the captain’s office 
and take the shortest kind of odds in the 
market. Here’s a lovely topic for the 
““Woman’s Page” editor, who has become 
sO necessary an adjunct to every news 
paper. 





FOUR-YEAR-OLD Moquette trotted in 2: 10 
at Richmond, Ind., on the 16th. 
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“FOR THE LAST TIME,” 


A Romance of Modern London, concerns 
Douglas Conrath and his adopted sister, 
Bee, whose lives are a striking illustration 
of the truth that we are not masters of our 
own destiny unless we are aided by cir- 
cumstances. These two are real, living 
characters; human nature has a stronger 
sway over them and the other dramatis 
persone of this intensely human narrative 
than any mere extraneous conditions, al- 
though the latter keep shifting and work- 
ing on unexpected lines throughout. The 


charm of the story consists in its truth to 
nature and to life, and in the unexpected 
complications which turn up in every 


chapter. It will appear in three parts, Vol. 
1X., Nos. 23, 24, 25. 
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PRIZES FOR ARTISTS. 

To ENCOURAGE art.and artists, the man- 
agement of ONCE A WEEK hereby offers a 
prize of One Hundred Dollars to the art- 
ist who-shall, within the next two months, 
send us the most original and artistic idea, 
for a Christmas page, and Fifty Dollars to 
the artist sending us the next best, the two 
prize drawings to become the property of 
ONCE A WEEK. 

All drawings must be im black and 
white and accompanied by sufficient post- 
age for their return if unavailable. 

The prize-winner will be selected by a 
committee consisting of Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, Mr. W. A. 
Rogers and Mr. W. Lewis Fraser. 

‘The contest will close December 1, 1892, and the prizes 
will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible. 

The size of the drawings sent must not be less than 
9x13 nor more than 16x20 inches, and must be in black and 
white, in pen and ink, or wash. All drawings must be ad- 
dressed to 





The Christmas Prize Editor, 
ONCE A WEFK. 
Vaan BE Sep eee eae 
NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 

On another page we have highly commended the 
beautiful qualities of youth, but after seeing the first 
number of the new Godey, reappearing like a Phoenix 
from the ashes of the dead past, we are compelled to say 
that while youth may be attractive age is often glorious. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was familiar as a household word in 
the homes of our grandfathers. It was the first, in point 
of actual time, of a long line of monthly magazines that 
have followed it. Founded in 1830, it has witnessed the 
downfall and the splendid success of “ry monthly enter- 
prises similar in character to itself, but it has lived on, and 
with the October number enters upon a new era in its 
existence. It has taken its departure from Philadelphia 
and passed into the hands of an energetic New York com- 

ny, and makes its appearance handsomely printed, 
bound in a new cover and filled with an attractive vaviety 
of reading matter. Its first feature is a complete novel by 
that charming and versatile writer, John Habberton, en- 
titled ‘‘Honey and Gall.” The story is neatly illustrated 
with some black and white drawings in wash by Albert B. 
Wenzell. Among the other features might be mentioned 
pictures of four prominent society ladies of New York 
wearing the very latest costumes. Articles by Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Augusta S. Prescott, Lilian Whiting, Mat- 
tie Sheridan and others complete the number. We cer- 
tainly wish the enterprise, under its new management, all 
possible success. 









STORY OF A GOLD CAMP. 


By JOHN R. SPEARS. 


OURISTS who climbed to the 
| crest of Pike’s Peak last 
Summer and looked away 
to the southwest might 
have seen, with the aid of a 
good glass, one of the most 
curious little camps 
known to the history of 
mining regions since the 
days following the find of 
gold nuggets near Sutter’s 
Mill in California. Prob- 
ably no one did, as a mat- 
e ter of fact, see it; cer- 
hm tainly none took note of 
A MINE BOSS. it, for there were only 
three little log huts with as many tents—mere dots on 
the fate of a landscape in which rounded green hills, deep- 
green valleys, brown rocks, shimmering aspen groves 
and somber pine forests mipgle and blend and stretch 
away, to end at last at the feet of the snow-clad peaks of 
the Saugre de Christo Range. But, magnificent and en- 
chanting asis the scene, there were few among the hun- 
dreds who gazed upon it that wouid not have turned their 
glasses from the hazy blue of the distance to the little 
camp had they known that in those cabins and tents a 
company of men were doing over again the things which 
miners did when Bret Harte and Mark Twain were look- 
ing on, and some other things which neither of those writ- 
ers ever thought of. 

Among the men who lived there was a cowboy named 
Bob Womack. In riding the range, for it was a famous 
cattle country, Bob had at various times found rock that 
seemed to have gold in it. One chunk knocked from a 
cropping rock was assayed and yielded gold at the rate of 
two hundred dollars a ton. Bob brought two experienced 
prospectors to look at the hills, but they laughed at him, 
called his cropping a ‘“‘ pudding ’—that is to say, a piece 
of rock brought there to deceive somebody—and went 
away again. But Bob persisted in his belief that gold 
could be found there, and even sank a shaft thirty feet 
deep where the “‘ pudding ’”’ had been found. 
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STREET SCENE AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


It was work to make the heart sick, for Bob was eight- 
een miles from a railroad. He was in a country so old 
geologically that the mountain-tops were all broken down 
and grass or trees covered it—not at all the kind of coun- 
try where the experienced prospector would search for 
mineral. Nevertheless, the story that he had found valu- 
able surface indications spread around, and, one or two 
at a time, others came to join in his quest. Almost with- 
out exception they were as ignorant of geology and min- 
eralogy as the cowboy was. It was a “tenderfoot’’ camp, 
and had no other effect on the miners who heard of it 
than to excite their derision. The stories these men tell 
of their doings during those Summer days, however, do 
not usually excite laughter even when told among the 

- most light-hearted. 

On June ist there were twenty-two men in camp, of 
whom the richest was Peter Hettig—he was rich by c)m- 
parison in that he had been able to open a grocery on a 
borrowed capital of cne hundred _and twenty dollars. It 
would have worried anyone of the rest to have borrowed 
one-tenth of that in cask. Worse than that, they were 
unable to get the prospector’s only boon in time of dis- 
tress; so ignorant were they of mining and so unpromis- 
ing in appearance was the country that they could not get 
even a grub-stake by the sacrifice of any part of their 
holdings in prospects. They were really at times terribly 
close to the starvation point. 

Relief came in curious fashion. First there was Char- 
lie Magee and his dog, Prospect. Charlie, though a good 
fellow, was for a time in no way so valuable an addition 
to the camp as Prospect was, for Prospect ‘“‘was plumb 
full of sporting blood and the country swarmed with rab- 
bits.’”’ The dog really supplied that camp with all the rab- 
bits the men cared to cook. 

Then the rascality of one worked greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the rest. A man named Campbell was work- 
ing on a claim that he called the Old Veteran, but was 
finding no ore. One day Hettig and Dock Grigsby caught 
him carrying detritus from a nearby hollow and dumping 
it into the shaft of the Old Veteran. : They rightly con- 

cluded that he had found gold in the detritus, and was 
salting the shaft preparatory to selling it to some tender- 
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TYPES OF CRIPPLE CREEK INHABITANTS. 


foot capitalist. He had not thought to stake off a placer 
claim in the hollow. It was on Sunday that the boys saw 
him at his sinful work. At midnight the half-starved host 
descended on the hollow and staked it off, and then, re- 
turning to the grocery, celebrated the event with seven 
bottles of beer—all there was in stock—which Peter 
obligingly charged on the slate. 

After that the boys nearly broke their backs carrying 
the detritus half a mile to the spring in the camp, where 
they washed it out in pans. Then came Sam Hirshberger, 
who had worked in California placer diggings. He knew 
all about the work, but when 
they sent to Florissant to get 
lumber to make a cradle} no 
one would trust them for a 
foot ; so, as they say, they 
“‘rustled”’ for the boards and 
made a cradle. Thereafter 
they got on better, though 
water was so scarce that 
Hirshberger, who worked the 
cradle, had to take his chances 
with the cattle over at a 
spring near the digging. He 
had to work at night ‘when 
the cattle were not present to 
drink up the water. 

The next step in promot- 
ing the camp’s prosperity was 
taken wher Charlie Magee, 
while wandering around, 
picked up a chunk of rock so 
full of free gold that he sold 
it for ten dollars. They 
named the hill it came from 
Gold Hill, and the prospectors 
straightway overran it. One 
of them—John Newman, a boy 
fresh from a Kansas farm—located a claim which he 
called the Great View and another the Excelsior, and what 
his finds amounted to eventually will be told further on. 

Among the rest of the poverty-stricken men of the camp 
were Sam Dougherty, Bill Steele and James Blair. These 
men had, so to speak, taken to the woods. A peak known 
as Bull Mountain stood a short way southeast of the camp. 
Dougherty, in climbing over it, found on every side little 
cuts and heaps of débris, like the little cuts and dumps 
the prospectors make in doing the work required by law 
on claims. These little workings had been made so long 
before that great pine-trees, a hundred years old or more, 
had grown up through the slashes and damps. But one 
explanation of the origin of these dumps was arrived at. 
They had been made by Ute or 
Kiowa squaws in searching for 
little pockets of the yellow nug- 
gets prized by the white man. 
Dougherty searched for the 
ledge from which the nuggets 
were likely to have come, found 
something that looked promis- ‘: 
ing, staked it and others near ‘ 
by, and took in Steele and Blair 
to help work the group. 

Meantime Bob Work, a Den- 
ver barber, had come in. Bob 
was a bloated capitalist when “* 
he arrived in that camp. He 
had saved a hundred dollars 
from his wages as barber. He 
didn’t know anything about ores 
or mining; but that did not 
dampen his enthusiasm. He 
went prospecting just the same, 
and did what was better. He 
grub-staked Pat Walsh, and Pat 
went over on Little Bull Moun- 
tain and staked off the Rose 
Mande and some other claims. 

Consider the picture. Here 
were a score of men delving 





by day among golden sands and in rocks in which gold 
could be seen with the naked eye. They walked on gold 
and carried it in their pockets, and yet so small was their 
ability to make it available that they were glad of shelter 
in windowless, floorless huts and grateful to the master 
of the dog that kept hunger away by a daily supply of 
rabbits. They had the potential of vast wealth, but they 
could not develop it. 

However, two Pueblo men had heard of the diggings— 
Judge W. J. Kerr and C. A. Peavey. The one abandoned 
a good law practice and the other a valuable position on 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, and went to the 
new diggings. Their reports of the value of the new camp 
excited fears among their friends that they were going 
insane. Nevertheless, they induced Count Pourtales and 
J. C. Parrish, two mining men of wealth, to visit the camp 
—the count, who was a great sportsman, going up not so 
much to see the gold as to take an outing among the elk, 
the deer, the mountain sheep and the panthers that could 
then be found about the camp. Parrish and the count 
got a look at the Bull Mountain claims of Dougherty and 
his friends, and the result was that Dougherty ‘cleaned 
up” forty thousand dollars for his share, and his part- 
ners, Steele and Blair, twenty thousand dollars each. 
The potential.had begun to function. The gold camp on 
Cripple Creek (the name of the stream where the men had 
lived) was born. 

Pourtales and Parrish were men of such good repute 
among mining men that the sule of what was called the 
Buena Vista Group to them at such a price attracted wide- 
spread attention in Colorado. Mine owners began to look 
into the matter, and pretty soon other claims were sold. 

The Kansas farm boy sold the Great View and the Ex- 
celsior, getting about ten thousand dollars. These were 
combined in a company with the claims Bob Work and 
Pat Walsh had taken up with some others under the name 
of the Anaconda Group. Another company took hold of 
the claim on which Cowboy Womack had sunk a thirty- 
foot shaft, and this became one of the Gold King Group. 
Another cowboy, George Carr, had gotten an interest in 
what was called the Blue Bell claim for a trifle, and when 
other companies were organizing some capitalist took hold 
of this and made a Blue Bell company. Then the boys 
who had located placer claims organized two or three 
companies with the aid of outside capitalists. 

Later still, such capitalists as D. H. Moffat, formerly 
president of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, and 
Eben Smith, of Leadville—men who have made millions 
in mining wherever pay streaks have been found in the 
Rockies—sent their experts to look at the prospect holes, 

and then came themselves to buy what seemed to have 
the most profit inthem. The poverty-stricken crew of the 





ON THE ROAD TO CRIPPLE CREEK. 
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early Summer, almost without exception, had begun to 
accumulate shares—paper evidences of wealth. Some, 
indeed, had cold coin to show. But quite as important 
as the first advent of the capitalist was a bit of work 
done by Superintendent Barry, of the Anaconda Group. 
Seventy sacks of ore were dug from the Rose Maude 
and shipped to Denver, and a little later he announced 
that he would employ all the teams that would come in 
hauling ore to Florissant, the nearest railroad station. 
Of course, the newspaper reporters of Denver were 
‘onto the news,” as they would say out that way, and 
the printed reports of these doings turned a stream of 
prospectors, miners, merchants, spéculators—what not— 
toward the new diggings. It was a flood tide that gave 





MINING CAMP BOYS. 


substantial values to the paper evidences of wealth in 
the hands of the hungry prospectors. It is an interesting 
fact that of the twenty-one who were in camp on Cripple 
Creek on June 1, 1891, half-starved and without credit, no 
less than eighteen have accumulated wealth to the value 
of more than ten thousand dollars. 

The tenderfoot tourist who goes to this new camp of 
Cripple Creek finds no end of amusement. He must ride 
from twelve to thirty miles, according to the route taken, 
in an old-fashioned Concord coach behind six lively horses 
that dash and gallop or struggle and tug along a mountain 
road under the profane encouragement of a driver with 
a broad-brim hat and a whip that swishes and cracks and 
cuts viciously. The coach rounds a mountain spur or 
rises over a divide, and he sees spread out before him a 
building conglomerate, which he mentally determines to 
examine more at leisure. Hesees rows of business houses, 
and is interested when he notices that pianos, violins and 
banjos are vigorously played in many of them. He sees 
liberty poles that unfurl the American banner to the 
breeze above and support heaps of rock (which he subse- 
quently learns is ore) about their bases. He sees heaps of 
these rocks in every window, and later on the tables and 
mantels of the big hotel sitting-room. He sees men, with 
long-legged boots encasing the lower ends of their trou- 
sers, strutting about with their pockets bulging with 
rocks, which they exhibit to others now and then. He 
sees these rocks examined with magnifying glasses, and 
hears the words “quartz” and ‘“pyrites’” and “por- 
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phyry” and ‘“‘assay” and “mill run” and “looking bet- 
ter’’ repeated very often. If he can afford to pay four or 
five dollars a day he stops at a hotel (there are two of the 
kind in camp) which, for size and fittings, makes his eyes 
blink. He goes to dinner in a great dining-room lighted 
by incandescent electric lamps, finds a ‘“‘menu’”’ instead 
of a bill of fare, and sees that it begins with a purée and 
a consommé instead of soup and ends with “coffee noir” 
—sic. He looks about at the china, the cut glass, the 
linen, the flowers and the rare plants, and then mayhap 
recalls his conceptions of a camp in Poverty Gulch or 
Pickhandle Canyon and says to himself: ‘Is this a min- 
ing camp hotel ? or were Mark Twain and Bret Harte nov- 
elists rather than reporters of facts ?” 

He is likely to go to bed somewhat confused, and to 
awake next morning and wonder what ails the walls of 
the bedroom that they should bulge and sag with every 
gust of wind, for it may not occur to a tenderfoot that 
these walls have been plastered with muslin instead of 
mortar. 

Naturally, after breakfast, he will want to see the 
mines. If in luck he will have a man of experience to 
show him around. The miner will put him in a carriage, 
and away they will drive, while the miner will talk learn- 
edly about an overflow of porphyry—‘‘a volcanic rock, 
you know ”—over a great scope of country. ‘‘ These por- 
phyry dikes are surrounded by granite,’ the miner will 
continue, ‘“ but there is what may be called an intrusive 
granite ledge across the great flow of porphyry—that is, 
the ledge seems to have been thrust up through the por- 
phyry by a convulsion, ”’ etc., etc. 

So the talk will run, and the tenderfoot will gather 
after awhile that where the granite and the porphyry ad- 
join each other, as they do on Gold Hill, pay ore in large 
bodies has been found. Further than this, the ore has 
been found on Bull Mountain in a vein with porphyry 
on both sides. Further still, one expert says that be- 
neath the porphyry flow lies a great deposit of lime- 
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stone, and that between these two layers vast bodies of 
ore are to be expected. In proof of the good faith of 
these statements shafts which are costing thousands of 
dollars will be pointed out—shafts that had to go down 
one hundred feet or more to reach the limestone and 
prove the theory. 

Then one mine after another will be yeasbied, and 
the tenderfoot will be astonished or disappointed, ac- 
cording to the mine or his previous conceptions-in the 
matter. 

For instance, there is the Blue Bell, a mine from which 
ore bearing gold, silver, lead and iron is taken and shipped, 
and which is valued by its owners at over four hundred 
thousand dollars. All that one sees is a little twenty by 
thirty house to hold the ore, the mouth of a small tunnel, 
a@ small slash in the mountain above it and the foundation 


-. for a mill to grind and concentrate the ore. At the Gold 


King, another shipping mine, he will see another little 
house and a pile of sacks filled with ore ready to ship. 
At the Buena Vista, valued at over half a million, the ore 
is dumped into a.wheelbarrow at the mouth of the shaft, 
thence it is dumped into an ore house, and there men 
shovel it into wagons and haul it away to Florissant to 
be shipped to Denver. 

The miners will explain that horses and ‘“ whims” 
are used instead of steam apparatus at these and such 
other good properties as the Tam O’Shanter, the Coro- 
nada, the Lone Star, the Legal Tender, and so on, 
because water is so scarce no one can afford to set up 
steam - hoisting works ‘‘while developing the mines,” 
after which the tenderfoot will learn that in none of 
these properties has a shaft been sunk lower than one 
hundred and sixty feet from the surface and that the 
drifts run from these shafts are very short indeed. He 
will then begin to understand how it is people speak of 
this as an undeveloped camp, although half a dozen 
mines are shipping ore and others have it in sight and 
about ready to ship. 

But when he visits the Anaconda Group on Gold Hill 
the tenderfoot will not only see something unusual*in 
mining, but something that will probably seem to be fa- 
miliar to him, for the Anaconda is worked quarry fash- 
ion. They have slashed into the ore, which in a wide body 
came right up to the sod on the mountain-side, precisely 





A DANCE B HOUSE. 


as the slate and granite quarry men cut out slabs and 
blocks. One gang of men cleans off the débris of the 
surface, another drills holes into the ore and, charging 
the holes with dynamite, blows the stuff down, and a 
third gang loads it into little cars, runs the cars to the 
dump and pours the stuff into a bin, whence it is hauled 
away. However, here, as in several other places in the 
camp, arrangements have been made to go at the vein 
miner fashion by running a tunnel and sinking a shaft 
which will open up the: ore at a depth of several hundred 
feet. 

When the tenderfoot asks about the ores he is told that 
they yield on the average over sixty-five dollars a ton, 
but a great proportion runs from fifteen to twenty dol- 
lars. As it costs seven dollars a ton to haul it to the rail- 
road and three more to get it to Denver, and the cost of 
getting the gold from it there amounts to several dol- 
lars, this low-grade stuff is not worth shipping. Then 
he wonders why it is mined at all, and is told that mills 
and concentrators have been contracted for which will 
handle it on the ground for less than five dollars a ton, 
and he is informed that the Homestake Mine of Dakota 
is a very valuable property, although the ore yields but 
six dollars a ton gross on the average. 

There is something fascinating about a trip among a 
lot of producing gold mines. The stories of wealth sud- 
denly and honestly acquired, and the sight of the ore with 
free gold showing on the surface, combine to make the 
tenderfoot want to take hold for himself. More enticing 
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still is the fact that many men of no experience have suc- 
ceeded here as well as or better than others who have de- 
voted years to the business. The tenderfoot who vent- 
ures to a mining camp is not unlikely to yield to its 
allurements. But he should keep in mind that, on the 
average, at least one thousand claims are registered for 
every mine that proves of any value, and that it is just as 
easy to pay too high a price for a mine as for a horse ora 
buckskin mule. 

Many of the tourists who visit Pike’s Peak in future 
are likely to continue on to look upon the little unnoticed 
camp of last year. So good a chance to see how readily 
people sacrifice the luxuries, the comforts and the neces- 
sities of life, even health and life itself, in the pursuit of 
wealth has not been afforded in recent years. That men 
should willingly live on the coarsest of food and dwell in 
the rudest and dirtiest homes imaginable until they have 
lost the ability to appreciate the refinements of life or the 
real value of money is perhaps not to be wondered at, for 
it is the old trick of the despised miser in a new form. 
But to see men—often educated men—taking their fam- 
ilies into log hovels whose roofs leak liquid mud at every 
rain; into canvas-roofed shacks through which the chill 
mountain blasts pierce with pitiless force; to see these 
families dwelling by the side of houses in which gamblers 
and others of the most depraved habits live—that were 
something worth seeing, if only to impress upon the mind 
forever that the love of money is the root of all evil. 


—_—_ + & + __—— 
COME ON, MAZEPPA! 
A PARTY of adventurous New York horse-dealers has 


recently undertaken the importation of unbroken animals 
from the Western plains. The horses are driven into a 
































THE ‘SHUTE WHERE THE HALTER IS PUT ON THE HORSES. 





corral and thence into cars, upon which they are brought 
to New York very much as the wild steers of Texas have 
been transported. They are then taken to a large plot of 
ground near-One Hundred and Fiftieth street and Eighth 
avenue, in New York City, within sight of the Harlem 
River, where they are separated into classes and groups. 
The dealers receive consignments from all parts of the 
West and Southwest, two carloads a day being the usual 
number of arrivals. These animals bring all prices, from 
twenty-five dollars up. They are sold so fast that the 

















A WELL-BROKEN WAGON, BUT DOUBTS ABOUT THE HORSE. 


supply never exceeds the demand. Prairie bronchos are 
gradually taking the place of the broken-down thorough- 
breds for use in the hucksters’ and grocery wagons. With 
these horses come, now and then, a carload of really supe- 
rior animals, broken and trained te the road. These often 
bring as high as one hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- 
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CORRAL IN WHICH THE BEST HORSES ARE KEPT. 
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Professors ]holding Testimonials of superior wility from many of the American Clergy. 
A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 
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AUCTION SALE OF WESTERN HORSES. 


lars apiece. Itis with the wild horses that our artist has 
dealt, especially. He was sent to portray the method by 
which these animals are caught, bridled, broken and har- 
nessed. The first time the halter is put on these horses 
they create quite a scene. They are driven from one cor- 
ral to another until they get down into a small one leading 
to a shute, which is formed by two high board fences. 
Upon these fences the hostlers stand, and, as the animals 
come through, the haiters are thrown over their heads and 
securely buckled up. This halter has a large iron ring on 
each side, to which a rope about sixty feet long is at- 
tached. When the horse emerges from the end of the 
shute into the large, open space, two cowboys seize the 
ends of the ropes and permit the animal to perform any 
antics he pleases, except to get near them. Pulling in op- 
posite directions, they are able to keep the horse in the 
middie ground. To say that the animals jump, buck, 

















4 DELIVERING THE GOODS AFTER THE AUCTION SALE. 


rear, plunge, fall down and get up, roll over and kick, is 
but to poorly describe their antics. While our artist was 
present three vicious horses broke away and succeeded in 
getting out upon the street, creating: quite a commotion 


on Eighth avenue. The general introduction of cable cars 
and the development of the elevated roads and the future 
use of electricity will eventually nearly do away with the 
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OBJECTS TO LEAVING HIS FRIENDS 


use of horses on street railroads. This will be gratifying 
to every lover of the equine race, because the animals have 
surely suffered enough during the generations in which 
they have dragged the unromantic cars along the rocky 
streets. 

— Oe 


SHE PROMISED TO WRITE. 


WHEN his wife went to the seashore she promised to 
write to George every day and let him know exactly what 
she was doing. 

At the end of three days he received a letter like this: 

“Take good care of the bird. See that the poodle is fed 
fresh meat. See that the hired girl does not steal the 
perfumery.” . 

At the end of five days: 

‘*See that the beds are aired every morning. See that 
the iceman does not cheat you.”’ 

At the end of nine days: 

‘*Look out for the dog-catcher, 


« 


I am so afraid poor 


[VoL. IX., No. 24 


Fido will be caught in the dreadful net. See that the 
fish-woman does not overcharge.” 

At the end of two weeks: 

‘Tell the landlord that it is time he did the painting he 
promised last Fall. Hurry things, so that the smell of 
fresh paint will not offend me when I return. Ishall bring 
company, you know.” 

At the end of one more day: 

“Send me more money. Send it at once. I am having 
a good time. See that the milkman does not cheat you 
blind.” 

George felt badly at first. But he does not complain. 

He knows, as every hubby does, that the only advan- 
tage of a letter toa woman is to let her husband know ex- 
actly what she is not doing. 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Nvtobac, the wonderful, harmlcss, cco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. ‘obacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box. 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. ag 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 5 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. sd 











For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —— 
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looking intently at Anatole. 





Anatole staggered. 


NICETTE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF SAINT-JUIRS, IN 
“THE STRAND MAGAZINE.”’ 


‘*You are a dead man!” said the doctor, 


He had come gayly to pass the evening 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congreg 


ation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
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rices. 
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of cash accorapanies order, a complete set of Reloading Tools 
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IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO., 670 Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis, 


with his old friend, Dr. Bardais, the illus- 
trious savant whose works on venomous 
substances are known all over the world, 
whose nobility of heart and almost pater- 
nal goodness Anatole had learned to know 
better than any other living soul; and now, 
without the least hesitation or preparation, 
he heard this terrible prognostication issue 
from those authoritative lips! 

** Unhappy child, what have you done ?” 
continued the doctor. : 

“Nothing that I know of,’ stammered 
Anatole, greatly agitated. 

“Tax your memory, tell me what you 
have eaten or drunk—what you have in- 
haled ?” 

The last word was a ray of light to Ana- 
tole. That very morning he had received 
a letter from one of his friends who was 
traveling in India; in the letter was a 
flower plucked on a bank of the Ganges 





by the traveler—a strangely formed red 
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flower, the perfume of which—he now re- 
called the fact vividly—had appeared to! 
him to be singularly penetrative. He has- 
tily drew forth his pocketbook and pro- 
duced the letter with its contents and 
handed them to the savant. 

“No doubt is possible !” cried the doc- 
tor; ‘it is the Pyramenensis Indica! the 
deadly flower, the flower of blood!” 

“‘Then—you—really think——” 

“Alas! Iam sure of it.” 

“But—it is impossible !—I am only five- 
and-twenty years of age, and feel full of 
life and health |——” 

“At what hour did you open that fatal 
letter ?”’ 

“This morning, at nine o’clock.” 

“Well—to-morrow morning, at the same 
hour, at the same minute, in full health, as 
you say, you will feel a pain in your heart 
—and all will be over.” 

‘ And you know of no remedy—no means 
of——’’ 

None!” said the doctor. 

And, covering his face with his hands, he 
sank into a chair overcome by grief. 

In face of the profound emotion of his 
old friend, Anatole understood that he was 
really condemned. 

He hurried from the doctor’s house like 
a madman. His forehead bathed in cold 
perspiration, his ideas all confused, going 
he knew not whither, he sped on and on 
amid the darkness of the night, taking no 
heed of the loneliness of the streets he was 
traversing. For a long time he pursued 
this blind course, until at length, finding a 
bench, he sank down upon it. 

How many hours had he still to live ? 

The persistent and distressing sound of a 
racking cough brought him back to con- 
sciousness; he looked in the direction 
whence it came and saw, seated upon the 
samie bench, a pale and weak little flower- 
girl—a child not more than eight years old, 
who as Frangois Coppée says, 


** Dies of the Winter while offering us the Spring.” 


That verse of the poet’s recurred to the 
mind of Anatole; he felt in his waistcoat- 
pocket and found there two sous and two 
louis. He was going to give the poor child 
the two sous; but recollecting that he had 
only a few hours longer to live, he gave her 
the two louis. 

This incident did him good. 

He had been like a man stunned by a 
blow on the head; his bewilderment was 
overcome now, and he began to reassemble 
his dislocated ideas. 

‘“My situation,’ he said to himself, “is 
that of a man condemned to death. A man 
in that position may still, however, hope for 
pardon—many of that sort are pardoned 
in our days. In past times, even, some have 
been saved from the ax or the cord, to de- 
vote themselves to'some difficult or danger- j 
ous piece of work—the launching ofa ship, | 
for example, or, as in the time of Louis XI, 
to marry an old woman. If I were con- 
sulted in the matter, I should prefer to 
launch a ship. Unfortunately, I shall not 
be consulted during the short interval of 
time that remains tome. But, by the way, 
how long have I got to live ?”’ 

He looked at his watch. 

“Three o’clock in the morning !—it is 
time to go to bed. ‘To bed !—waste in sleep 
my last six hours! Not if I know it. I 
have certainly something better than that 
to do. But what? Of course—to make 
my will.” 

A restaurant—one of those which keep 
open all night—was not far off. Anatole 
iamtered it. 

“Garcon, a bottle of champagne—and ink 
and paper.”’ 

He drank a glass of Cliquot and looked 
thoughtfully at the sheet of paper before 
him. 

“To whom shall I bequeath my. six thou- 
sand francsa year? I have neither father 
nor mother—happily for them! Amongst 
the persons who interest me, I see only one 
—Nicette.”’ 

Nicette was a charming girl of eighteen, 
with blonde tresses and large black eyes; 
an orphan like himself—a community in 
misfortune which had long established 
between them a secret and complete sym- 


pathy. 
Paris last will and testament was speedily 
drawn up: universal legatee, Nicette. 
That done, he drank a second glass of 
champagne. 
(To be continued.) 
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Case of Mr. W. H. GREGORY, of Stovall, N. C., stated by Dr. F. R. GREGORY, 








DISEASE, almost resulting in GRANULAR DEGENERATION, Chronic Diarrhoea, with 
Kidney complications, fits of RENAL COLIC, passages of CALCULI, and all the worst and 
most distressing forms of GASTRO-INTESTINAL Disorders, after having exhausted the 
catalogue of Dietetics and Materia Medica and Therapeutics, under the advice and treat- 
ment of a number of the most skillful and experienced physicians, without benefit, and 
having the meanwhile declined from a normal weight of two hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and six pounds, has been completely restored to vigorous health by a visit of three 
months to the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS and the free use of the water of Spring 
No. 1 to the exclusion of all other remedies, gaining while at the Springs SEVENTY-TWO 
POUNDS in weight, and in six months thereafter FORTY-TWO pounds additional. 

** The transition from a state of cadaveric emaciation to a new life of robust health an@ 
strength in so short a time seems little short of miraculous.” 


of Stovall, N. C. 
“Mr. W. H. Gregory, a sufferer from CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA, CHRONIC LIVER 





““My NERVOUS SYSTEM was shattered, my digestion difficult and painful, the stom- 
ach often rejecting the lightest possible articles of food. I was greatly depressed in spirit, 
and had but little hope of any improvement in my condition. Upon a diet of tea and 

--crackers I visited the BUFFALO SPRINGS,and pat myself upen the Water of SPRING 
No. 1. I was soon conscious of an increase both of the appetite and digestive power, and 
at the same time of a gradual decided increase of NERVOUS vigor. This improvement 
continued through a protracted stay at the Springs, and to such‘an extent that before 
leaving I was able to eat with impunity any article of food found upon the hotel table. 
I left the Springs fully restored, and returned home to enter upon the arduous duties 


of my profession.” 


Dr. WM. T. HOWARD, Baltimore, Professor of Diseases of Women and Chil- 








dren in the University of Maryland, says: 





“WERE I CALLED UPON TO STATE FROM WHAT MINERAL WATERS I HAVE 
SEEN THE GREATEST AND MOST UNMISTAKABLE AMOUNT OF GOOD ACCRUE 
IN THE LARGEST NUMBER OF CASES IN A GENERAL WAY, 1 WOULD UNHESI- 
TATINGLY SAY THE BUFFALO SPRINGS, in Mecklenburg County, Virginia.” 


Keep the NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTION in good ¥ 
condition, and you need have no fear of CHOLERA. n) 
Water in cases of one dozen halt-gallon bottles f. 0. b. here, Q 
Pamphlet sent free to any address. ; 


THOS. F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 8 
2) 
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Dr. P. A. FLouRNOY, Charlotte Court House, Va. 
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oe LON THE EAOR NECK NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


‘WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


= MOPENE = 


Pig TEE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJUBY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE tke 


Discovered by Accident.—I» C mixture Was accidentally spilicd on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was Patan that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. !t1s perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
8d so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults, Apply for afew minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. I hasno resemblance whatever 
to any other Sak hr m_ ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wou 

CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application willremove it permazen 








such as the d or hair on moles may require two or more serpy before all 
Foots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each a) pene and without the slightest injury 
or unpieasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.—_MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.—— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED Its MERITS USED | BY PEOPLE, of REFINERERT— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boo: odene w 
@way with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life hua "of the hair, Ce hy ome md it ‘ion 
th fr utter Impossibility, and i guaranteed to be as harmiess as water tothe skin. Young persons 
who fin growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene $1.08 
mail, in a safety mailing cases, cake paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 
per bottle . Bend sreveivoa th » with your = written plainly. Correspondence sacre dly private. 
esameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY 4ND THIS PAPER.) 
LOCAL MODENE 1 w’F’G Co. CINCINNATI, OHNO, U. $. A. ( CUT TEIS OUT 
, GENERAL Asters Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. < 43 IT MAY NOT 
ANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
Weoffer $1,000 forfailareorthe slichtestiniury, EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


a al 
Merchant, 
will send you his guide, “HOw TO PAPER,’’ 
and 100 beautifu 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 8¢. Gold Paper, 5¢. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 





fab POLISH, 
HSHOd WLIW ° 





The above isa fac-simile of a box ofthe only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refase as worthless 








Send two-cen'! to th cate M 
SHIING BROS. & EV! eat Whi Manutactaers | 





Ohio Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free } CAMPAIGN BADGE DGES. + Seer aaveh va rie AC 


imitations, boxes with other helmets or without our name, For 


Cc NT 5 ENT BENT. ety oe yt or send or two cont stampe 4 large Lay = 
a E uexiee, Adolf Gohring & Co., 180 Pearl St., N.Y. 





RAXG! t once, 
oma FREER FRE AES en yh 7 Ro Pig nes ery pamenrnae ge the above disease; by 
and pee Te ich of cases of the worst kind and of = 


sanding have Don cued Indeed so strong is my faith 

that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
svaluar TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. addrean, 
7, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl Si., N. Ve 


need, 
BERT, Clerk x. in. M "fr of 
“CROWN” PIANOS and ORGANS. (Estab. 1879.) 
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BELLE—“* How did May Cadley get her lord into the country duty free ?” 
BLANCHE-—“* Oh, he was raw material.” 


77 Million PILLS. 


It is not strange that Beecham’s pills are so universally and favorably 
known when one considers that the manufacturers make use of over 14,000 
advertising mediums, and spend about $550,000 through them every year. 

Such liberal use of the press is bound to have results, and proof is 
seen in the exceptional facilities found necessary to employ in the manu- 
facture of the pills, in order to meet the enormous and increasing de- 
mand ; among them, the pill machine which shapes 15,000 pills per min- 
ute. And, furthermore, in the fact that the average quantity kept in 
stock is 8% tons, which means about 77,684,200 of 


BEECHAM’ PILLS|3 


always ready for shipment. 








These figures are almost lofty 


CONSTIPATION, enough to make one feel’ dizzy, but SICK HEADACHE 


DIZZINESS, then he has only to swell the ranks and in FACT all 
and become a user of these famous 

BILIOUSNESS, pills when all dizziness, biliousness, STOMACH and 

INDIGESTION, indigestion, sick headache, or liver LIVER Troubles, 


and stémach troubles will 


DISAPPEAR. 


Should your druggist try to impose anything as a substitute, refuse it and send 25 
cts. to B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York City, (mentioning ONCE A WEEK) and 
they will send you a box of these wonderful (tasteless, soluble coated) pills. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
PAaTeicm OFTARRELL, 


ATTORNEY AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 
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of birth ASTROLOG 
Sewer K, Rouens City, Me. os 
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So ears 
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BEATT Piano. Organ,$23up. Want ag’ts. 


‘ew York, and mee ber Cat. free. Dan’l F. Beatty, Wash’tou,N.J. 


ONCE A WEEK. 
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ivery 
pe Smoker’s Nose 


knows when it is pleased. It is always 
pleased with the fragrant and peculiar 
aroma of 


Blackwell’s 
Bull Durham 


Smoking Tobacco 


Which has been for more than a quarter 
of a century the desire and delight of 


comfort lovers everywhere. It strikes 
the taste of many fastidious smokers. 
Try it. 
Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., 
DURHAM, N. C. 


Qu Cy | 


Te, OLS 


The beauty of varnish grows 
Armour’s richer with age, if the varnish is 
etre. 


good ; if not good, it “ goes off ””— 
An expert cook says; ‘‘All Salads based 


you wish it would go off—it turns 
unclean and unsightly. 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are much 


improved by the addition of Armour’s The “People’s Text-Book”’ tells 
Extract of Beef, first diluted in a little : 
boiling water.’? There are many ways of how to get the utmost out of it. 
using Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook | Free, 

Book explains several. Send address; 
mailed free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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and Tweezers. tup in pear pe ip for catalogue to 
ee We eine | RIFLES $2.00 Tue PoweLt & GLEMENT CO, 


guarant 
Barer 6 Miyidterdt an ey er 66 Main St., Cincinnati, 


hour.Sent postpaid 15¢; 
RILINGRRSOLL & BRO. G5CortlandtSt.N.¥. City. 
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address, upon application. J. B. ama Il remedies t il. Sold) 
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der false pretences. 
GENTLEMEN. 


A genuine sowed My = fh at will not rips rip 
seamle ooth in: flexible, more comf 
and durable than rey ‘other ioe se ma at at he yuan 




















ane 

ho two complete 

soles wed at the eetas edge (as (as shown in cut), 

which; gives di double the wear of ch welt shoes ‘sold at the 

same price, for such t‘leather rip. hav ing only one sole sewed 

toa Siecmmual ip of en n the edge, and when once 

worn are wi 

The two ) Solesot the we v.L. DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 

when worn through can be 
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shoes, and no 
to buy cheap welt shoes aosd at send 
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a fee 
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PENSIONS! vox a. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 90 
days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
WIpows, MINor CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. Pensions Increased. 


Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. Ifyou havéa 
claim on file, you can draw @ pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims has 
placed us in the front-.rank of reliable and successful attorneys. BE RE to write us if you want any 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


Jas. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 Hst., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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("Mention this paper when you write. 
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